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ancestry reached farther back on American soil, and his 
fortunes had been thrown in with those who were making 
their way up through the hardest conditions of frontier 
life. Washington derived his character and traditions 
more directly from England, and is regarded in Great 
Britain as an Englishman whose career happened to be 
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well, all classes in the city of Paris for the same length 
of time. The reason that the choice cuts, as they are 
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called, of animals bring such high prices is that the other 
parts, which are equally nutritious, cannot be sold for 
their full value here as they are, for instance, in England. 
The meaning of that fact is that we do not know how to 
cook anything but steaks, chops, and roasted pieces, 
and in many parts of the country these are spoiled by 
frying and overcooking. 


THE Jew is becoming more and more a problem in our 
American civilization. Rabbi Philipson of Cincinnati 
discusses the problem under the three heads: race, 
nationality, and religion. He affirms that the only 
characteristic distinction which the Hebrew in America 
ought to insist upon is the call of the Hebrew people to 
be faithful to a message that sets them apart from the 
rest of the world. He claims that those who insist upon 
a racial distinction and separation are largely responsible 
for anti-Semitism, and that Nationalism, or Zionism, 
is not an important part of the mission of Israel. And 
yet to insist that the religion of the Hebrew separates 
him from his fellow-men is to set up a barrier which is 
no more insuperable than that which separates the Catho- 
lic and the Protestant, the Presbyterian and the Uni- 
tarian. All the artificial barriers of race, nationality, 
and religion, will fall before that onward movement of 
humanity which is described as the coming of the king- 
dom of God. 

rd 


For the same reason that public executions were proved 
to be demoralizing, lynching as a method of securing 
justice is condemned. When vast crowds gathered to 
witness the execution of a man who had stolen a sheep, 
numerous persons entered upon an apprenticeship of 
which the end, provided by the law, was the gallows. 
Every record of a lynching shows that, while a few stern- 
faced and right-loving citizens are driven by their wrath 
to what they consider to be the only available way of 
executing justice, they are invariably surrounded, when 
publicity is given, by a mob of persons who have lost 
their senses, who shout and act in a frenzy of rage and 
cruel blood-thirstiness. Crimes continue to multiply 
in the neighborhood where lynching is aseepted as a 
rough means of paras patace: 


Lincoln, Washington. 


A grateful country has already set apart a holiday 
dedicated to the memory of George Washington, and 
many admirers of his great successor and rival in the 
affections of the American people have wished to give 
him a similar honor. But two holidays coming so close 
together would interfere with each other; and wisely, 
we think, no Lincoln holiday has been proclaimed. In 
Massachusetts a law was passed in 1905, requiring the 
governor to issue a proclamation each year setting apart 
the 12th of February as Lincoln Day. We quote the 
language of the governor because it is of universal appli- 
cation. 

“The legislature of Massachusetts has not as yet 
deemed it wise to make this day a legal holiday, but it 
has provided that each year the chief executive of the 
Commonwealth shall remind the people of the life and 
work of that man who, if we do not call him the greatest 
of Americans, at least has but one with whom to share 
this great distinction. 

“In his early youth Abraham Lincoln encountered 
great obstacles, and he overcame them; for splendid 
health, earnestness, and persistence, with the spur of 
necessity, were his. He knew his country and his people, 
and he loved both. He settled the great questions of 
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his own time, and the wise counsel he gave touching the 
problems of the future, the very problems we have to-day, 
comes to us after fifty years with all the force of prophecy. 

“He lived for his people; and, when he died for them, 
the nation had lost one who more than any other man 
was responsible for the abolition of slavery and the 
reuniting of his country. 

“Tt is peculiarly fitting that our children should in 
their schools commemorate the birth of a man so im- 
portant in our history. We can offer them no nobler 
model of American citizenship and devotion to duty. 
The broader the means taken to disseminate information 
regarding the life and character of Abraham Lincoln, 
the better for ourselves and the generations to come.”’ 

The anniversaries of the birthdays of some great men 
are the occasions for a spontaneous outbreak of loyalty 
and loving remembrance. When this happens, great 
good results because the admirable traits of the heroes 
whose virtues are celebrated make their own natural 
impression of the minds and hearts, especially of the 
young. The defect in many well-engineered anniver- 
saries is that, while great noise is made and many procla- 
mations are made by interested persons, the chief object 
is often the honor and glory of those who promote the 
festivals, and the results of such manifestations are often 
weariness and a reaction from the adulation paid to the 
overpraised hero by ambitious persons. 

We have had many great Americans. It would be 
interesting to make a scale of values and place against 
it in a row the effigies of our greatest American men and 
women and compare their relative moral height and 
mental attainments. It might be surprising to see what 
a host of them have risen above mediocrity and illustrated 
the better qualities of our nation and government in all 
generations since the beginning. 

A notable thing in our history, as in the history of all 
nations, is that the greatest men and owmen are those 
who are produced by stress and strife, and not by pop- 
ular encouragement. ‘They are forced upon the attention 
of the people, who are compelled to accept them in times 
of peril because they see no other way of escape. It is 
notable, also, that these personages who win the highest 
meed of praise and honor are never those who make 
their own advancement and gain, whether of wealth, 
social influence, or political power, their chief object. 
Our greatest men and women are poor. ‘They have 
never sought first of all to acquire wealth. ‘They have 
been glad to take what came to them by the way; but 
their minds have been fixed upon other things, and their 
greatness has been hammered out in the workshop where 
magnanimous deeds are forged. 

We could have great Americans in greater abundance 
if we cared to produce them, and, when they appear and 
give promise of succeeding, put them in the line of pro- 
motion. Our common method is to discourage great- 
ness and criticise those who rise above mediocrity. 

If they are of the toughest material and are strength- 
ened by a purpose which will take no denial, they, like 
Lincoln and Washington, may survive the slings and 
arrows of outrageous fortune and go on to the culmina- 
tion of their careers. But some men are not of such 
elastic constitutions and have not the power to resist 
obloquy and unfair criticism. Hay inherited much of 
Lincoln’s wisdom and spirit, but he was prematurely 
old, and died at what might have been the beginning of 
a great career. Secretary Langley, who made many of 
the present successes of the aviators possible, failed in 
his great experiment for lack of popular support, and, 
some of his friends believe, died before his time because 
he was depressed by discouragement. It may be well, 
however, that what seems to be the way of nature arid 
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Providence should be the rule, and that those who endure 
tothe end shall be only those who cannot be discouraged 
or killed by disappointment, hardship, and such popular 
disfavor as surrounded Washington and Lincoln from the 
beginning to the end of their careers. They had great 
encouragement and noble friends, but they were always 
haunted and to some extent worried by unfair criticism 
and detraction. 


The Call of God. 


The noblest thing of the past generation was its belief 
in the call of God. Young people were taught it from 
the cradle—for there was more home education in those 
days,—and mothers trained up most of the ministers. 
Theological seminaries had less to do with minister 
making, and the Sunday-school was simply an appur- 
tenance of home life. If a family was thoroughly bap- 
tized with the Golden Rule and the law as summed up 
by Jesus, it was pretty likely that some one out of half 
a dozen boys would feel called of God to devote himself 
to the following of Jesus and the preaching of the Word. 
We say it was a noble feature of the age, and, while we 
forego much of the theology of those times, we wish we 
might hold on to the intense family religion. 

A man who has no appreciation of his personal rela- 
tion to God can have only a shallow view of the min- 
istry. The prophet Isaiah says: ‘‘I heard the voice of the 
Lord saying, Whom shall I send, and who will go for us? 
Then I said, Here am I; send me.’ In no other way 
can one comprehend Jesus than as the God-sent. At 
every turn of his life and work he spoke for God, and 
in the same way expressed himself as the Son of God; 
and from that standpoint alone he was the brother of 
man. We are likely to lose this element of Christianity 
out of modern life. It seems more practical to follow 
the rules of Pestalozzi or Herbert, and simply undertake 
to make of ourselves what Nature intended, to develop 
the faculties that we find belong to us, let them take us 
into what profession they may. 

It does not of course follow that this call of God will 
necessarily make a preacher of a man, a pulpiteer; it 
may send him into some sort of work where the tongue 
has little to do with duty; all the same it is the call of 
God. What we would like to see is such a spirit carried 
over into every other profession and every other occu- 
pation. We should like to see the dentist and the 
farmer and the hardware merchant and dry-goods mer- 
chant all alike called of God,—compelled by an inner 
conviction to follow their occupations under inspiration 
as children of the Most High. 

We may doubt the special call of Samuel and smile 
at the boyish enthusiasm of the great-brained lad, yet 
there is a close affiliation between the Eternal Right and 
the soul of the youngest or the feeblest. The conscience 
is the interlinking band between the two, and it stands 
us in hand to have the conscience well trained, yes, 
better trained than the intellect. The well-born and 
well-cradled child will begin to respond, very early in 
life, What wilt thou, Lord? And just at this point is the 
salvation of the child. Not only train his external 
senses to know maple-trees from apple-trees and ash from 
hickory, but train his internal senses so keenly that he 
shall hear the call to duty, while he learns to make quick 
responses. 

We see no reason why our common schools, instead 
of being desirous that every pupil shall accumulate 
knowledge, should not also give him a keen sense of 
right and wrong and a close affiliation with right doing. 
Do not lose wisdom while getting knowledge. Facts, 
mathematical or physical, are only usable material, 
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with which to create the good: they are not the end. 
The end is power to see God and work with him under- 
standingly. The old catechism was not far out of the 
way when it pronounced the chief end of man to be 
“To glorify God, and to enjoy him for ever.” This 
need not lead to crude conceptions of the Infinite Father 
nor to superstitious conceptions of obligation. 

With all our progressive theology or negation of myth- 
ical theology we must be sure that we do not get out of 
hearing of God, nor out of speaking distance, because 
we have decreased or have ceased to make formal and 
stated prayers. We believe the drift, if in the wrong 
direction, is so only temporarily. Where the word ‘‘God”’ 
came from no one can assure us; it was, however, a 
happy symphony of Good. What you need is to find 
God in the world, in your daily life,—to find him in the 
garden, in the shop, in the power to be good and true 
and beautiful. Real Christianity is an all-round religion, 
covering all our needs, moral and physical. ‘hat 
all the world should come short of apprehending it is 
only to say that we are creatures of evolution. ‘The 
radical misinterpretation of religion isin the fact that we 
have not apprehended that complete manhood has any- 
thing to do with God-service. ‘The call of God can be 
heard only by the educated ear. 


American Unitarian Hssociation. 


A Servant of the Cause. 


The various departments and activities of the Associa- 
tion are maintained not for their own sake, but for the 
sake of the cause which the Association represents. 
They are administered not only so as to carry out the 
purposes declared in the constitution of the Association, 
but also to help the local churches to do their work 
effectually. The facilities of the national organization 
are at the disposal of the churches, and the executive 
officers of the Association strive to be efficient servants 
of the whole fellowship. 

One of the primary elements in the success of a min- 
ister is a knowledge of his working tools. One of the 
essential elements in the success of a church is the economy 
of power and the use of all available resources. One 
cannot help sometimes feeling that the resources of their 
national association are not fully comprehended and 
utilized by the churches. What shall we think of a 
church that does not use the tracts, pamphlets, and re- 
ports freely furnished by the Association, and make 
itself a centre for the diffusion of our principles 
through the printed word? What shall we say of 
a minister who does not take or read the Kegister 
or any paper which keeps him in touch with the 
thought and life of his own profession and denom- 
ination? ‘There are forty churches using the calendar 
of the Publicity Department, and the monthly issue 
is now something like 10,500 copies, but why are 
there not 250 churches using the Calendar with a 
monthly issue of 100,000 copies? There are per- 
haps fifty churches that use the facilities of the Social 
and Public Service Department, but why does not every 
church avail itself of the opportunity to secure the 
helpful suggestions of experience? There are perhaps 
fifty churches that practise efficient ways of raising the 
missionary contribution, but why does not every church 
adopt the means and methods that have proved good in 
long experience? The way to success in every branch 
of church activity is well known and has been amply 
described and frequently urged. Why do not all the 
churches walk in these ways of proved efficiency? 
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But I have no intention of dealing in reproaches. 
No one was ever yet scolded into intelligent public 
spirit or into disinterested service. Our earnest and 
alert fellow-workers will undoubtedly continue to ju- 
diciously avail themselves of the facilities and helps 
that their Association puts at their disposal, and our self- 
absorbed or unobservant fellow-workers will continue 
to be ignorant of those helps or neglect to utilize them. 
What I want is to call the attention of all who may be 
willing to profit by the suggestions to two or three ways 
in which the Association can serve the churches in 
matters of financial administration. 

I. The facilities of the Association can be utilized, 
without charge or commission, in the care of the trust 
funds or endowments of individual churches. It offers 
its services as a reliable and sympathetic trustee. Of 
course many of our stronger churches do not need any 
such service. Their standing committees or boards 
of trustees are perfectly competent to judiciously 
invest and securely protect any funds entrusted to them; 
but there are cases where those who wish to remember 
the local church in their wills hesitate because, whatever 
may be the business competency of the present member- 
ship, it may appear that there is no certainty that the 
church can always command the services of experienced 
men of affairs to hold and administer trust funds. When- 
ever such contingencies are possible, testators may 
entrust their legacies to the Association, the income to 
be paid to the local church so long as it shall continue 
efficient and active in Unitarian fellowship. The Associ- 
ation is certain to always command the services of able 
and experienced business men on its Finance Committee, 
and it freely puts the judgment of these skilled investors 
and its bookkeeping facilities at the disposal of the 
churches. The Association now holds and administers 
a number of such separate funds for the benefit of the 
individual churches. 

II. The Association is equally willing to serve as the 
guardian of church real estate. A church property 
created by the self-sacrifice of past generations or by 
the energy or devotion of the present generation should 
not be seriously diverted from its original or present 
purpose except by the natural process of evolution or 
progressive change. At present our churches are not 
thus protected against capture for adverse or secular 
uses. 

In illustration of what may happen, several historic 
cases may be cited. In one case members of another 
denomination took pews in a small Unitarian church, 
to the delight of the existing constituency, until the 
congregation was nearly doubled. It was then dis- 
covered that these new-comers were carrying out a pre- 
concerted plan to capture the church property and carry 
it over to their own denomination. This plan was dis- 
covered just in time to be frustrated, but almost all 
our weaker churches are open to just such an assault. 
In another case the members of a parish whose real 
estate was acquired largely by the aid of non-resident 
Unitarians, having seen their property largely increase 
in value, have finally, without consulting the friends who 
helped to found the church, sold the property for their 
own personal benefit. Such a course is possible wherever 
the local guardians are unfaithful. A third way in which 
Unitarian church properties are lost to the cause is made 
possible by the bad habit of some church officers of per- 
mitting an accumulation of debt for current expenses. 
Too often a mortgage on the church property is the ready 
resort for paying accrued deficits, until finally the value 
of the property is exhausted, the mortgage is foreclosed, 
and the church goes out of existence. 

A society, wishing to preserve its property for Uni- 
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tarian purposes, may give to the Association a trust deed 
for the property, reserving to the society the use and 
possession of the property, so long as the society shall 
continue to be a Unitarian church and maintain religious 


services in the church building, and it being understood 


that the society shall keep the building in thorough 
repair, pay all taxes and assessments on the premises, 
and keep a reasonable insurance on the same in the name 
of the Association. The trust clause of the deed will 
provide that in case the society ceases to be a Unitarian 
church, or ceases to maintain religious services for a 
period of two successive years, the Association may 
assume control, with the right to manage, sell, lease, or 
otherwise dispose of the property for the benefit of the 
Unitarian cause. 

It should be pointed out that this course of action does 
not in any way benefit the Association except as it rep- 
resents the Unitarian cause, nor does it invest the Associ- 
ation with any control over the independent churches. 
The result of the proposed action will be to leave the 
property entirely in the hands of the church society 
or parish, to manage, control, or improve according to 
its own judgment so long as it remains a living Unitarian 
church, but to protect the parishes from the results of 
careless or unfaithful management and accomplish the 
desires of the founders and present members. Some 
sixty parishes have taken this wise step, and, while I 
would not think of urging it, for of course it only increases 
the labor of the headquarters staff, it is to be commended 
to all the smaller churches of our fellowship. 

III. There is at present a considerable balance in the 
treasury of the Church Building Loan Fund which might 
be utilized by societies needing new church buildings, 
or by societies that have incurred debt in the process of 
building or restoring their churches. The loans from 
the fund cannot be made to cover debts that have been 
incurred by deficits in the running expenses of a parish, 
and the possibility of securing a loan ought not to tempt 
a society into a building project which the local resources 
do not justify, but a society that has a building debt 
or is in a position to acquire property might well avail 
itself of the present opportunity to borrow without in- 
terest from the Loan Fund. The rules of the Fund 
require that a guaranteed mortgage be given to the 
Association, and that 10% of the principal of the loan 
be annually repaid. Communications about loans should 
be addressed to the treasurer of the Association who is 
the chairman of the Loan Fund Committee. 

SAMUEL A. ELIoT. 
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THE large place which Theodore Roosevelt has oc- 
cupied in the hearts and minds of his countrymen dur- 
ing his absence in the African wilds is indicated by the 
plans for a national welcome upon his return, which 
have reached a degree of maturity during the past fort- 
night. The ex-President’s sanction of the endeavors 
of his friends was communicated on February 8 in a 
cablegram to the president of the New York City Re- 
publican Club, which is taking the leading part in the 
movement to make Mr. Roosevelt’s home-coming an 
event long to be remembered. ‘The activities of the 
party organization in the metropolis are being warmly 
seconded by Republicans throughout the country, and 
especially in the West, where Roosevelt clubs already 
are being formed to lend glamour to the greeting to be 
accorded to one of the most remarkable men of the time 
after a series of adventures which must be regarded as 
well-nigh unique among the diversions of statesmen. 


a 
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AN agitation for electoral reform in Prussia, which 
may yet rival in intensity the pending constitutional 
crisis in the United Kingdom, found dramatic expression 
in a series of riots in various Prussian cities last Sunday. 
The demonstrations, organized for the most part under 
the auspices of the socialists, were designed to give ut- 
terance to popular dissatisfaction with the mild amend- 
ment of the existing law which the government, in re- 
sponse to a growing dissatisfaction among the masses, 
outlined recently in the diet. The inciden s of last Sun- 
day taxed the resources of the police in several of the 
main centres of population in the Prussian monarchy, 
and furnished unprecedented proof of the strength of the 
dissatisfaction with an antiquated system whereby the 
great majority of the Prussian people, while nominally 
enjoying the rights of the franchise, are practically dis- 
franchised in all matters that concern the affairs of the 
kingdom as distinct from the empire. 


wt 


THE demonstrants pointed out that the assurances of 
reforms given by the chancellor were in reality nothing 
more than a defence of the existing electoral system, 
which enables a handful of rich men to elect a full third 
of the electors who choose the. membership of the Prussian 
diet and another class of the more moderately rich to 
elect the other third, while the bulk of the people, con- 
stituting the third category of the electorate, have to 
content themselves with a representation a hundred or 
a thousand times smaller than that of the first classi- 
fication. The distribution of votes for the election of 
members of the diet is all the more onerous to the ma- 
jority by comparison with the law that governs the 
election of members to the Reichstag, or imperial house of 
representatives. So effective has the discrimination 
been under the laws of the kingdom that, until two years 
ago, there was not a single socialist member in the Prus- 
sian diet, although the party has long been represented 
by a powerful delegation in the Reichstag. 


ad 


AN echo of the execution of Francisco Ferrer was heard 
in the Spanish capital last week, when the ministry, headed 
by Sefior Moret y Prendergast relinquished office, owing to 
dissensions within the Liberal party, and was succeeded 
by a new cabinet under the presidency of Sefior José 
Canalejas y Mendes. “The new government, which suc- 
ceeds the administration that ousted from power Sefior 
Maura, the executioner of the schoolmaster of Barcelona, 
begins its existence under a definite pledge to curtail the 
influence of the Church upon education. Sefior Canalejas’ 
activities in the immediate future will probably bring 
him into acute conflict with the concordat of 1851. In 
the event of such a conflict Spain would find herself in 
a situation similar to that of France at the beginning of 
the parliamentary struggle which terminated in the 
abrogation of the modus vivendi accorded to the Vatican 
by Napoleon I. ‘The secularization of education, com- 
plicated by various anti-governmental teachings, was the 
cause in which Ferrer gave up his life. 
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AN animated controversy among churchmen on both 
sides of the Atlantic has been the result of the cancella- 
tion, by the Vatican last week, of a papal audience prom- 

ised to Charles W. Fairbanks, formerly vice-president of 
the United States. The authorities of the Holy See 
‘based their action upon Mr. Fairbanks’s announced in- 
- tention to address the Methodist Association in Rome. 
_ Upon his refusal to abandon his purpose, Mr. Fairbanks 
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was informed by the papal secretary of state that Pope 
Pius X., much to his regret, could not carry out the pre- 
arranged audience. This notification was accompanied 
by the-intimation that the Pontiff, while disclaiming any 
pretensions to dictate or influence the religious belief 
of those whom he receives in audience, found it impos- 
sible to accord a personal interview to a public man who 
had expressed his sympathy with the work of an asso- 
ciation which the Vatican regards as peculiarly hostile 
to the Roman Church in its very stronghold. 
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THE phantom of the War Lord loomed large at The 
Hague last week, when Baron Van Heckeren, a member 
of the first chamber of the states-general, announced 
from the tribune that Kaiser Wilhelm had threatened 
the government with an occupation of Holland, unless 
the kingdom took effective measures to put itself in a 
state of defence against a possible British invasion. 
Baron Van Heckeren’s declaration caused a mild sensa- 
tion in the chamber, but its effect at London and Berlin 
was such that the Dutch ministry considered the situa- 
tion of sufficient importance for an explanation before 
the states-general. Accordingly, last Thursday M. Van 
Swinderen, minister for foreign affairs, offered a cate- 
gorical denial of the disclosures made by Baron Van 
Heckeren, and added the information that no threaten- 
ing cofmmunication of any sort had been received by 
Queen Wilhelmina or her government from Berlin, either 
in writing or by word of mouth. The dementi put an 
end to the fear of an immediate German invasion of 
Holland. 


Brevittes, 


The rich person who aims to do good must beware. 
Suspicion is abroad, and goodness in high places invites 
detraction. 


One of the blessed results of the new theology is the 
banishment of the fear and self-contempt which accom- 
panied the conviction that one was a child of perdition. 


With the use of the new anesthetics, stovaine and 
electricity, we may expect soon to be able, without pain, 
to watch the beautiful operations which the surgeons 
perform. 


The possession of real estate makes a man conserva- 
tive, and just in proportion to the increase of one’s prop- 
erty is the likelihood that the owner will not advocate 
revolution. 


Imagine the horrors which succeeded battles in the 
Civil War, when without any means of producing an- 
esthesia, all manner of surgical operations were per- 
formed upon our organs. 


One of the most striking things in the government of 
England is the rapid ascent of workingmen from poverty 
to the seats of power, and to incomes ranging from ten 
to twenty-five thousand dollars a year. 


At this distance there is something almost comical 
in the fear of revolution which seems to have affected 
Great Britain during the last three months. The small 
outcome of a great tumult is astonishing. 


The expansion of city limits is made a necessity by the 
increasing habit of those, who own property and do busi- 
ness in a city, of living at a distance, thus losing their 
votes in the place where they have most at stake. 


\74 


_A gentleman who had been United States minister at 
a European court, in describing something to the present 
writer, said: “I seen it.’ It is to be hoped that those 
with whom he conversed at the foreign court to which he 
was accredited were not familiar with the English lan- 
guage. 


Letters to the Editor. 


Old-time Prison Management. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— 

I was much interested in the article that appeared in 
the Register of January 27, concerning the northern 
prison in Indiana and modern prison management; but 
the author did not tell the whole story about this in- 
stitution, or how it became the model reformatory which 
it is to-day. 

He spoke about only the last ten years of this prison’s 
life. My acquaintance with this place, and also with 
the Southern prison in Indiana, dates back to twenty-five 
years ago when these places were very different from what 
they are to-day. The history of the change from what 
seemed to me miserable dungeons to modern and model 
reformatories may not be uninteresting to some of your 
readers in this connection. 

Twenty-five years ago I was doing missionary work 
for the American Unitarian Association, with head- 
quarters at La Porte, Ind. The field was Indiana, Ohio, 
and Kentucky. During preaching tours I was invited 
to speak in the prisons of these States and became in- 
terested in these places, particularly in the prison at 
Michigan City. I shall never forget the first time I 
spoke at this institution. I had been invited to visit this 
place by a delegation composed mostly of women who 
went to carry flowers to the prisoners. The speaking 
on this occasion was done by the women, who told the 
prisoners about the cleansing power of the “blood of 
Jesus’”’ and the need of a “‘redeeming Saviour’’ who could 
at once wash them “whiter than snow.” At that time 
I wore our denominational robes and, being very zealous 
for the liberal faith, did not enjoy the talk or the occasion. 
On going away, I wrote several articles concerning this 
visit,—I think one found its way into the Christian 
Register. These criticisms were sent to the prison 
authorities and occasioned some ill feeling on the part 
of the prison management, but resulted, however, in an 
invitation to address the prisoners, which I did after- 
wards on several occasions. While speaking one time, 
reference was made to the physical condition of the in- 
mates. I said I hoped they were comfortable, when a 
suppressed groan went up from over seven hundred 
voices. [he striped dress, the lock-step, the utter lack 
of sympathy for these unfortunates, made a deep im- 
pression on my mind. One day I said to the warden, 
‘“‘What is your feeling or attitude in regard to these men?”’ 
He said, ‘They are sent here for punishment, and we 
intend that they shall get it.” The place was unsani- 
tary, the food was poor and poorly cooked,—indeed, 
the worst conditions seemed everywhere to prevail. 

On referring to the Southern prison, the warden said: 
“Evidently you are not pleased with our management. 
You will find the Southern prison as much worse as you 
can imagine.” 

I gave much thought to bettering the condition of 
these prisons. I talked about them in all parts of the 
State. Preaching once in Hobart, I took the matter up 
with Mr.]W. H. Rifenburg—by the way, a most remarkable 
man,—who became interested and subsequently visited 
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the prisons himself. A few years later he was elected 
to the State legislature and was given the chairmanship 
of the Prison Committee. Together we made plans, and 
it was through Mr. Rifenburg’s efforts and ability that 
the prisons of Indiana were rebuilt, reconstructed, and 
made into the modern reformatories described by Mr. 
Kiplinger in your paper. My name was considered for 
chaplain of the Northern prison; but, being in Toledo, 
Ohio, and in charge of a Unitarian church, nothing 
ever came of it. 

Many years have passed since then, but it has always 
been gratifying to feel, whenever I have known of the 
wonderful changes that were made in the prisons of 
Indiana and of the model prison management of to-day, 
that the American Unitarian Association, through one 
of its humble missionaries, had a part in this great work. 
And although what I did and said may have been in- 
significant in comparison with the other forces that were 
also working, still a word was said and seed sown at a 
time of great opportunity, and I believe it afterwards 
bore fruit. A. G. JENNINGS. 

TOLEDO, OHIO. 


Inhospitable Church Visitors. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— 


I am not the minister of a city church, but perhaps 
for that very reason I am willing to suggest another side 
of the matter mentioned by a communication in last 
week’s Register on “‘An Inhospitable Church.’”’” In the 
condition of most city churches of all denominations it 
is hardly likely that any one of them would object to 
having its vacant seats occupied. What irritates them 
is the fact that there is a large and increasing number 
of people, well able to pay for seats, who evade their 
duty in this respect, but on pleasant days present them- 
selves at the doors of whatever churches they may take 
an inclination to enter and expect to be shown at once to 
places already assigned to those who have paid for them. 
They know very well that the building, equipping, and 
conducting of a church, especially in the city, is a very 
expensive matter; but they are willing that others should 
bear the expense and carry on the work, that they may 
go when they like and enjoy the results at their cheerful 
convenience. It is a well-known fact that, while most 
of the churches of Boston are thinly attended, the city 
is said to be the best place for theatres in the country. 
People can ‘‘steal their preaching,” but not their playing, 
and therefore pay for their seats in the theatre. They 
can get their preaching free and therefore do it. This 
is downright mean in those who can help support public 
worship; and, while churches may sometimes be somewhat 
reserved in their welcome to such people, they are not to 
be quite so inconsiderately and unconditionally blamed 
as they are by your correspondent. 

This does not, of course, apply to those who cannot 
afford to help support a church, or who, contributing to 
their own, like to go occasionally to some other. To one 
of these classes the complainant quoted by your cor- 
respondent doubtless belongs, and he had to take the 
consequences of feelings roused by other kinds of people, 
as we all do at times. But the delinquents ought to have 
the plain facts brought home to them, and to know that, 
if every man who can would help sustain the churches, 
they would have no deficits, and their ministers would not 
have to live on insufficient salaries, as they do in many 
cases, though perhaps not always in the cities. No one 
can claim the right to enter a church except on the theory 
that it isa public institution but, if it is, then the failure 
to help support it is an evasion of a public duty. 
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‘There ‘seems to be a common idea that churches are 
supported by the rich alone; but every minister knows 
that there are some of very narrow means who give 
money which they can ill spare, that they and their 
children may attend public worship. The Master might, 
in such cases, change his parable, and tell of the poor 
widow still casting her mite into the treasury while the 
rich or the comfortable stand in the vestibule on pleasant 
Sunday mornings and grumble because they are not 
shown into the widow’s seat before she can get there. 

That pew-owners knock down the aged in their insolent 
attempt to get to their accustomed places must be a 
nightmare of the complainant, while, as to jostling those 
who stand on one foot, it seems a pity to discourage them 
from using what is really their own. SUBURBAN. 
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The Religion of Childhood. 


BY REV. RODERICK STEBBINS. 


Childhood lay in his mother’s lap, looking out upon 
the world and yet not seeing it. The mystery of whither, 
whence, had not yet begun to oppress his soul. He 
seemed to understand more than the people who gathered 
around him. So silent and yet so wise, if he would but 
speak, it would be not with the wisdom of the ages, but 
with the wisdom of the divine freshness of soul. His 
father and mother were awed by his presence, their joy 
was restrained by their reverence. There were no shout- 
ings and rejoicings, for their lips were silenced before the 
wisdom that Childhood brought with him. 

As Childhood grew older, some of this wisdom seemed 
to depart, the knowledge of the divine disappeared, and, 
though he increased in age, to the eyes of his parents 
he grew younger. He became less self-sufficient and 
more dependent. The world into which he had come 
began to puzzle him. He asked questions: the knowl- 
edge that he at first appeared to have deserted him, 
leaving a great capacity to learn and to be led. 

His parents began to feel their responsibility, not only 
for his clothes and food, which they had felt from the 
beginning, but for his thoughts and deeds. ‘‘How can 
we teach Childhood religion?’’ they asked each other over 
and over again. They had many plans. They bought 
a catechism. They had none in the house, for they had 
never studied it themselves; but, now that Childhood had 
come, they felt that here were definitions and descriptions 
that might do him good. Let him learn to answer the 
questions. In this way, perhaps, they could give Child- 
hood a religion. But this did not satisfy them. They 
felt that religion must be connected with life, and there- 
fore one night the father brought home a book of morals 
which some one had recommended to him as full of wise 
and valuable maxims. ‘Let us teach Childhood some 
of these things,” he said. ‘‘Let him learn, Honesty is the 
best policy, A penny saved is a penny earned. If he 
learns these proverbs, he cannot fail to act acording to 
them. When he is tempted to be dishonest, he will 
remember that dishonesty is a bad policy; when he is in 
danger of being extravagant, he will recall that the surest 
way of earning a penny is to save it.” 

For a while Childhood’s parents were much pleased 
with the plan they had devised for giving him a religion. 
It was complete in all its details, it had the sanction of 
men of experience: it was no new idea, but had the author- 
ity of many years of practice. However, they gradually 
had suspicions that they were forcing something on Child- 
hood that was not natural to him. Childhood’s memory 
was good, and he learned all they taught him; but it lay 
unassimilated in his mind, and apparently made no im- 
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pression on his thought or his life. Nevertheless, he was 
gaining a religion, but a very different religion from that 
which they had planned for him. They found that his 
religion was coming, not from the ideas they taught him 
out of books, but from the ideas he obtained from the 
people with whom he lived, from what they said in their 
unguarded moments, and from the spirit that animated 
their lives. Childhood’s parents noticed this, and they 
said to each other: ‘‘Can it be that our example is more 
to the religion of Childhood than anything that we can 
teach him out of books? Can it be that the spirit of our 
home, that our love and care for him, our patience, our 
corrections, the atmosphere of helpfulness that we strive 
for in our home, are more to Childhood than anything 
else in the world?’’ They fell to talking of the first 
days of Childhood’s life. They recalled how wise he 
seemed, so much wiser than they, and said: “Is it not 
possible that all that wisdom still lies wrapped within 
his soul? May we not be making a great mistake trying 
to put man’s ideas into Childhood’s mind? And should 
we not rather help him to unfold, give him the best of 
outward conditions, fresh air and sunshine, pleasant 
companions, duties within his reach, and, above all, let 
him see the religion of manhood from which he will 
take what he needs for his own religion?” 

Thereupon they threw away the catechism, and the 
book of morals they put on the highest shelf in the book- 
case, until Childhood should be older; for they had be- 
come imbued with the spirit of the words of Carlyle: 
“Of this thing be certain. Wouldst thou plant for eter- 
nity? Then plant into the deep infinite faculties of man 
his fantasy and heart.’’ They decided to rely not upon 
precept and definitions, but upon the simple, natural 
religion of the home, upon the great institutions of hu- 
manity, the family, and the church, and upon what they 
showed him of God in nature and in his own soul. 

Childhood was quick to recognize, to imitate, and to 
respond to all that was good about him. There was a 
common dependence and a common lovein hishome. He 
was growing up in an atmosphere of helpfulness and 
affection. No one in the house was living for himself 
alone; and, although Childhood could not understand or 
describe this, he felt the peaceful, helpful influence of 
such a spirit, he was made aware of the unity and har- 
mony of the family life. He was a part of that life; he 
contributed to it; he could injure it by his temper and 
bursts of passion. And gradually he realized that only 
as he controlled himself, and as others practised the same 
self-control, could there be the beauty of the family life 
that he loved. He and his father and his mother made 
a true family, and later on, starting from this point, he 
was ready for the great discovery of the family of God. 

Childhood was taken to church when the proper time 
came. He was not merely sent. What his parents 
wished him to do they first did themselves. Childhood 
had strange presentiments in the presence of the church. 
He had watched his father and mother join other people 
on their way; he had seen that they all had a common 
purpose which he did not understand, but it was some- 
thing that people did together. When the time came 
for him to go, he was eager with curiosity to find what 
that something was. He did not comprehend the ser- 
vices, he understood not a word of what was said or sung, 
and yet he knew enough to realize that a common 
thought and a common purpose were stirring many minds. 
His family were not the only ones who lived for one an- 
other. There is a larger family still. He got a faint 
idea of humanity, of the brotherhood of man, and he 
took another step toward understanding the family of 
God. ; 
Of course, for many years Childhood’s,Godfwas, his 
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glorified father and mother, and he could have no 
better God than this. One day Childhood fell and broke 
his arm. He was away from home; but his father came 
quickly in a beautiful carriage, such as Childhood had 
never driven in before, though he had seen many such 
and had looked on them with longing eyes. His father 
took him home, resting his little broken arm on a pillow, 
so that the jolting of the carriage would not hurt him 
overmuch. His father carried him in his arms upstairs 
and put him to sleep; and, when he awoke, the arm was 
bandaged and most of the pain had gone. From that 
time Childhood began to understand the love of God. 

There were times when his father would take Child- 
hood into the woods, would lift him upon his shoulder, 
so that he could peep into a bird’s-nest and feel the thrill 
of awe that comes to the pure in heart when they see 
the tiny eggs or the downy songsters. At other times 
they, Childhood and his father and his mother, would 
sit upon some cool and shady bank and make baskets out 
of burdocks or whistles out of the willow, which Child- 
hood would blow until an echo startled him, coming 
back from the distance across the meadow. He imagined 
that there was another boy whistling in the wood, and 
so his father told him of some of the wonderful things 
that he would learn about by and by, and all these 
wonderful things would be because God had made 
them so. 

One year in late September or early October Child- 
hood saw a long line like a black thread moving very 
fast across the sky. He called to his mother to come and 
see what it was, and she told him it was’a flock of wild 
geese flying south for the winter, because the northern 
climate would be too cold for them. And, when the line 
had disappeared in the distance, she drew Childhood to 
her knee and read to him Bryant’s poem of “The Water- 
fowl.’ Hedid not understand it all, but there was some 
thing solemn and wonderful in the thought that he was 
directed by God as the birds he had just seen were guided 
in their trackless flight. 

At night, when Childhood was put to bed, he used to 
see his mother’s lips move as if she were talking to some 
one, and yet he could not hear the words. One night 
he asked her what she was doing, and she said, ‘‘I am 
thanking God for my little boy, and asking him to make 
him a good little boy.’ Childhood had always said 
a simple prayer, but now a new idea came to him. 
Prayer suddenly became larger than before. ‘‘Can I 
ask God for anything?’’ he inquired. ‘‘Yes, my son,” 
his mother said. Then Childhood thought a moment, 
and prayed, “‘Please God, do not let any burglars come 
into the house to-night.’”’ His mother did not correct 
him, and he felt safer than ever before. Later, when 
Childhood grew to manhood, he had a different idea of 
prayer; but he never outgrew the faith that God takes an 
interest in our affairs, even if they be only a protection 
from burglars, and the spiritual relation between Child- 
hood and God never deserted him with the years. 

It was not that Childhood was always good and never 
did anything wrong. There were many times when he 
had to be corrected and punished; but his father’s face 
bore a grief harder for Childhood to bear than any 
punishment, and gradually,.when temptation came to 
him, his father’s face, pained and sorrowful, came also, 
and the temptation was overcome. 

One day in early spring Childhood had been standing 
by a pond and saw a frog leap upon the bank near which 
he stood. He stooped down to pick up a stone, when a 
voice seemed to speak to him and say, “Do not throw 
that stone.’’ He ran, frightened,to his mother, and asked 
her what it meant. “It was your conscience, my dear, 
the voice of God speaking to you.”” Thereafter the voice 
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of God and his father’s face, which was to him as the 
face of God, kept him safe from wrong. 

There was a Life about which Childhood used often 
to hear, the life of a boy in a far-away country in a far- 
away time. He was the son of a carpenter, and helped 
his father in the shop and his mother in the home. He 
was a strong, manly boy, and grew to be a strong and 
manly man. But his strength lay not in helping himself, 
but in helping others, in helping them by what he said 
to them, by what he did for them, and by the example 
that he showed them. A few men loved him as man 
had never been loved before, because he taught them to 
believe in God, just as he would have had Childhood 
believe in him. He understood God because he was in 
sympathy with him and called him his Father. 

One day Childhood was walking with his hand resting 
secure in his father’s hand, and, looking up into his father’s 
face, he said, “‘Father, yesterday in Sunday-school the 
teacher was telling us how Jesus had said that he and his 
Father were one, and I thought that was just like you 
and me.”’ 

In this perfect sympathy and trust lay the secret of 
the religion of Childhood. 

Miron, Mass. 


Ideal Meaning of Tragedy. 


BY A. KE. BARTLETT. 


Tragedy is the idealization of suffering and of death. 
How striking is the thought that men should choose 
death as a theme for poetry, that they should choose 
death as a means of entertainment! Does, then, the 
taste for tragedy arise from the morbidness to which 
it is sometimes attributed, or does it not rather arise 
from a deep conviction that “death is not an evil,” 
from a determination to make death itself contribute 
to man’s highest welfare? ‘Tragedy is poetry’s recogni- 
tion that suffering is not an evil, that suffering can be 
idealized and utilized. Thus tragedy illustrates one of 
man’s most wonderful endowments, the capacity for 
intelligent pain. To no other quality is man more 
indebted for his dignity and his virtue. He does not 
rage brutishly in his sufferings, but reflects over them, 
investing them with symbolic meanings and using them 
as terms in which to express his aspirations. 

How soon (Edipus in the Greek tragedy finds in his 
blindness the profoundest spiritual suggestion! Just 
as blindness shuts out from him all painful sights, he 
concludes that the dissolution of his other senses, too, 
would shut out all miseries and leave his soul in peace,— 


“And were there likewise means of sealing up 
The fount of hearing, I would not refrain 
From insulating my unhappy form, 
That I might be both blind and deaf; ’twere sweet 
For thought to dwell from evil things aloof.” 


When (Edipus reaches that thought, he ceases to be piti- 
able. He has attained a profound conception that is 
worth the loss of his eyes. He has nullified his ills by 
finding out the moral in them. 

Thus every man can for himself destroy the evil in the 
universe by converting it into a means of good. He 
can assimilate his experiences as fast as they come, 
and can make every kind of day contribute to his age 
and maturity. Harshest constraints he can render an 
element in his progress; he can find beautiful lessons 
in ugliest environments; he can obtain culture from the 
most repulsive drudgery; he can learn happiness from 
the keenest pain; he can even convert into means of 
consecration those elements of his nature that seem 
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intended for his ruin, and can, by living uprightly, 
transform from shame into martyrdom the very penalties 
of sin; and finally from death itself, the silencer of 
all joy and aspiration and virtue, he can derive 
his most earnest purposes and his most rapturous 
hopes. 

The doctrine of immortality, even if it had no other 
significance, would illustrate the inexhaustible resources 
of a nature that can convert things grim and terrible 
into images of beauty and delight. Through that 
great idealizing capacity even death has become a fairy- 
land of beauty and romance, and man would sacrifice 
anything else rather than his prospects of death. 

Perhaps this hope of immortality is one of the attrac- 
tions of tragedy. We may also say that the theory of 
tragedy implies the doctrine of immortality. Tragedy, 
by revealing to us the fearful depths of human passion, 
serves, even in its most despairing accents, to suggest 
to us man’s immortality. Since whatever is sublime 
calls up thoughts of the infinite, tragedy, by giving us 
sublime representations of human suffering and of human 
death, reveals to us an infinite in man’s nature. When 
we see the death of a Cordelia or of a Desdemona, we 
may indeed deem it almost incredible that this life 
so utterly blotted from earth could be renewed; yet 
why is such renewal more incredible than the termina- 
tion of a life so ethereal? After we see realized a change 
so inconceivable as death, we can easily imagine the 
incomprehensible change of the resurrection. 

But the hope of immortality is not the most prominent 
element in that sentiment for death which makes us 
love tragedy. Indeed, the expression of such a hope 
in a tragic composition would often mar the poem as a 
work of art. Despair itself is an element in the sublimity 
of tragedy, and the hope that we find suggested in tragedy 
we ourselves idealize out of the despair. That very 
suggestion of immortality which a mighty death implies 
must generally, in the profound tragedy, be repressed 
and concealed from our consciousness. A great tragedy 
makes us forget for the moment all possibilities of a 
happier state, and presents to us irreparable catastrophes. 
In tragedy we wish no intrusion of romance or comedy, 
no assurance on the last page that “they lived happily 
ever after.’’ We wish, for the time being, to feel the 
chaos about us, and to have our experience completed 
with a moment of desolation. After we have shared 
in the struggles of a hero of tragedy, and have forgotten 
all things else in our participation with him, we desire, 
as the end draws near, no suggestion of hope to mar the 
sublimity of that temporary despair. We desire that 
the tragedy be world-involving. While there are ex- 
ceptional tragedies of psychological character that 
deal hopefully with the problem of human destiny, 
nevertheless the spirit of a typical tragedy is a spirit 
of despair, breathing immortal anguish rather than 
immortal peace. 

Why, then, do we love the very despair of tragedy? 
We love the tragic because its earnestness and seriousness 
appeal to our sense of dignity. Our idealization of 
death contains an element nobler than mere selfish hope 
of future life. A serious man might well, even though 
he have no such hope, hesitate to give up his conscious- 
ness of mortality with all the tenderness and pathos that 
it adds to his nature. The dread fact of death sheds 
over all our life a solemnity that restrains us from base- 
ness and frivolity. Who would not choose a mortal 
life thus subdued and ennobled in preference to a whole 
immortality of careless enjoyment? If we are immortal, 
it is surely a beneficent provision that our immortality 
should be thus broken up and obscured by these solemn, 
impenetrable shades of death, 
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_ Another effect of this solemnizing influence of tragedy 
is shown in stirring feelings of commiseration toward 
mortal frailties. When we see the terrors of death 
breaking about a human form, we forget to be vexed or 
indignant at human errors, and we have room in our 
thoughts for pity and sorrow alone. This sympathy 
may manifest itself morbidly in sentimental tenderness 
toward condemned criminals, but its normal activity 
is wholesome and ennobling. 

When we hear Cdipus insulting Tiresias, accusing 
Creon, addressing the chorus irritably, and speaking 
harshly of Jocasta, we feel no indignation toward him; 
for we see his impending doom, and in that crisis his 
human faults only mingle with his misery to become an 
element in the pathos of his life. Every association 
that we see of human error with human sorrow serves 
to deepen our charity and to enrich our sympathy. 
The Blot in the’ Scutcheon is a noble illustration of tragedy’s 
tender mission in ministering to the stricken and in 
softening the more fortunate to feelings of charity and 
compassion. 

‘The presence of death in the world gives a supernatural 
aspect to all the people we meet, so that we look on them 
with awe and are checked from rude familiarities. All 
the people we meet are weird with approaching death,— 
not a repulsive weirdness, but only such a weirdness 
as adds awe to our sympathy. They are all tragic 
heroes and heroines. The presence of death in the soul 
adorns it, like a shadow flitting across a beautiful coun- 
tenance. An artist, to produce the most lovely face, 
will mingle in it the spiritual beauty of the ideal with 
some faint trace of death’s near approach. 

The peculiar developing influence of tragedy is in its 
profound earnestness. Its characters may be faulty, 
they may be even wicked, yet they all agree in their 
utter earnestness. They all ignore trifles and all live 
a life of greatness and intensity. As we contemplate 
them, we, too, grow heroic; and, when all is over, we feel 
as if we, too, had been through a terrible experience and 
had come out of it subdued and strong and wise. We, 
too, partake of the lofty tragic spirit and would willingly 
share the fate of our heroes, willingly feel the curse of 
the gods resting on us, if thereby we might have every 
trace of comedy eliminated from our natures and might 
live thenceforth with a dignity and grandeur commen- 
surate with the terrors of life and with the mysteries 
of death. 


The Cost of Individuality. 


BY PERCY F. BICKNELL. 


It is a well-known fact of natural history that “freaks,” 
or “sports,” whether in the animal or the vegetable 
kingdom, commonly have fewer chances of survival in 
the struggle for existence than do their commonplace, 
stereotyped competitors; and the likelihood of their 
transmitting their peculiarities and establishing them 
permanently is exceedingly small. Now and _ then, 
however, the accidental departure from the prevailing 
type happens to be advantageous, and the “sport” 
itself becomes the type after a number of generations. 
But, as a rule, the price paid for non-conformity to 
orthodox anatomy is speedy extinction. 

In things intellectual and spiritual the cost of non- 
conformity is equally heavy,—so excessive, in fact, that 
comparatively few are willing to pay it. To be sure, 
most of us are prone to imagine that we are no slaves to 
convention, that we live our own lives in our own way; 
yet, if we take thought, it will be found that custom, habit, 
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convention, ‘‘good form,” local prejudice, family tradi- 
tion, all combine to restrict our movements, and he who 
breaks the bonds and makes a dash for liberty is not un- 
likely to make early acquaintance with the inside of an 
asylum for the insane. 

The extent to which we are victims of the imitative 
instinct is amazing and humiliating. The general uni- 
formity of our costume is one evidence of this. Not one 
person in a thousand can pass a man who is intently 
gazing at the zenith without looking upward himself. 
And if, instead of one star-gazer, there be a half-dozen 
of them, not a man in a million (unless he were blind) 
could resist the inclination to look aloft. A small boy 
that should manifest indifference to such an interesting 
and curiosity-provoking spectacle would excite the lively 
disapproval of his mates, and would probably be com- 
pelled to vindicate his unaccountable behavior with his 
fists. An old story tells of a shrewd student of human 
nature who laid a wager that he could take his stand at 
mid-day on London Bridge with a dipper of gold sover- 
eigns in his hand, jingling them alluringly to the passing 
throng, and offering to sell them at sixpence apiece, with- 
out having his glittering treasure diminished by a single 
coin at the end of an hour. The very natural distrust of 
the first passer-by was transmitted to his successors, so 
that, nobody being found bold enough to incur the risk of 
making himself ridiculous, the wager was easily won. 

It is the extreme likelihood of earning the reputation 
of foolishness, or foolhardiness, that deters from many 
an assertion of splendid individuality, from many an 
enterprise of nobility and high daring. The prizes for 
success are enviable indeed, but the penalties for failure 
are severe. Suppose (if it be supposable) that negro 
slavery had been destined to survive: what, then, would 
have been the world’s final opinion of John Brown of 
Osawatomie? ‘The penalty that he was forced to pay 
for his independence of thought and action is as nothing 
to what would have been exacted had his cause failed 
to triumph at last. Derision and obloquy, instead of 
admiration and increasing honor, would have been his 
reward. 

Is it a common experience, or is it confined to the pres- 
ent writer, that at certain times—chiefly in that early 
period before the mind has shaken itself down into any 
sort of form—there comes over one an irresistible feeling 
that the outward world, its machinery, its inhabitants, 
its manners and customs, and all its routine of work and 
play, of joy and sorrow, are in the highest degree unreal, 
and that this whole life of ours on earth is one amazing 
mummery which the actors have by some mysterious 
preconcerted agreement pledged themselves to act 
out with sober faces to the very end? Any refusal to 
play one’s part and recite one’s lines is somehow sure to 
entail the direst consequences to the recalcitrant member 
of the great company. Even a secret sense of the ar- 
tificiality of it all is incipient treason, liable to be punished 
with something worse than death. Just why this should 
be so nobody can tell, even if one had the boldness to 
ask. Whether this haunting sense of a deeper reality 
underlying the world of phenomena is a youthful inti- 
mation of an immortality extending into the infinite 
past as well as into the endless future, or whether it is 
something far less Wordsworthian and of not sufficient 
importance to deserve a moment’s thought, must remain 
an open question. Whether, too, the possessor of this 
strange feeling is as clairvoyant as he at the time imagines, 
or “ merely the victim of a foolish obsession, who can 
say! 

But, as time passes, life increases in earnestness, and, 
even if it is all make-believe, it becomes a desperately 
serious sort of make-believe,—so serious that one is 
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daily less and less inclined to make independent excur- 
sions outside the beaten path. The price of these pic- 
nics grows heavier every year. Nevertheless, the dis- 
satisfaction with a treadmill existence also increases— 
with all who are something better than automata. And 
so the tension of habit and of conservatism on one side, 
against the pull of individual initiative and originality 
on the other, grows stronger as one’s powers mature. 
Concession and conformity seem to become both more 
necessary and more unsatisfying at the same time. How 
to unite opposites and to be both prudently conservative 
and wisely radical presents itself as the difficult problem 
of life, or as one of the difficult problems that so mar- 
vellously multiply as this teeming existence of ours more 
and more discloses its hidden meanings. 
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My Soul and I. 


As treading some long corridor, 
My soul and I together go; 
Each day unlocks another door 
To a new room we did not know. 


And every night the darkness hides 

My soul from me awhile; but then 
No fear nor loneliness abides; 

Hand clasped in hand, we wake again. 


So, when my soul and I, at last, 
Shall find but one dim portal more, 

Shall we, remembering all the past, 
Yet fear to try that other door? 


—Charles Buxton Gowng. 


Two Early Poets of Manhattan. 


BY AUGUSTA LARNED. 


New York, in spite of its superb natural advantages, 
its interesting early history and Revolutionary episodes, 
and its magnificent later development, has never formed 
a school of distinctively native writers, enamoured of 
the genius loci, in?any sense like the novelists and poets 
of London and Paris. ‘Those who have been born and 
bred in its streets and alleys have seldom felt a perfect 
at-homeness, familiar, satisfied, egotistic, devoted to 
its soil, to its bricks and mortar, and to the diverse aspects 
of its life. Even to-day the greater number of those 
who may be called the Manhattan school have been 
imported, like many of its millionaires, for the convenience 
of the book market and the stimulating intercourse of 
their own class, but have not taken root in the very sub- 
stance of which the island is composed. 

The reason for this may perhaps be found in the fact 
that New York from an early date has been a city, or a 
group of cities, peopled largely by foreign invaders. ‘The 
problem of expressing in fiction or other forms of art 
these alien groups and their action and interaction upon 
politics and society has proved formidable, if not im- 
possible. 

But there was a time early in the last century, before 
the great Irish and German influx began, when Manhat- 
tan was far more homogeneous than at a later period, 
and when after the literary barrenness of Revolutionary 
times and years later, a group of young poets, native to 
New York and vicinity, found inspiration and material 
there for such work as they could do. 

It was the early spring time of American song,—a 
late spring with chilling winds and ungenial skies, and 
only short poetic flights could be attempted, and such 
brief warblings as come on the March gales. Fitz-Greene 
Halleck and Joseph Rodman Drake in 1819 were cheery, 
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honest, laughter-loving youths who threw off their pleas- 
ant, satirical verses, called ‘The Croakers,’’ as an amus- 
ing exercise, and have left for us, embalmed, as it were, 
in amber, glimpses of old New York that bring back to 
us the far-off day when the fashionable world clustered 
about Bowling Greenjjand lower Broadway, and even 
extended as far north as Maiden Lane and Park Place. 
Their pictures seem more convincing than many ambi- 
tious attempts of later time to attain originality, fresh 
impressions, and local color. 

Washington Irving, born in 1783, had produced the 
‘‘Salmagundi”’ papers/and the Knickerbocker History of 
New York, and had retired to Europe to finish himself as 
an English author, when, in/1819, Fitz-Greene Halleck 
and Joseph Rodman Drake produced the gay little pieces 
of satirical verse, called “The Croakers,’’ abovejalluded,to, 
which appeared jalmost daily for some weeks or months 
in the New York Evening Post. The effect produced 
was immediate, and the anonymity of the writers, care- 
fully preserved, stirred the reading and political circles 
of the infant metropolis with excited interest. The 
young collaborators were born in the same year, 1795, 
and were closely associated in friendship and literary 
aims. Halleck was later to win an enviable fame from 
his generation; but Drake, whose initial promise was 
even greater, was to die at the early age of twenty-five, 
mourned and lamented by his friend in some beautiful 
elegiac verses, too well known to quote. 

“The Croakers’”’ of 1819 now have a curious anti- 
quarian interest like some old gossiping letter embalmed 
in lavender. ‘They hold a touch of old-time sentiment,— 
a survival of forgotten names, of writers, actors, actresses, 
politicians, old beaux and beauties long since mouldered 
to dust. De Witt Clinton was then governor of New 
York, and the Erie Canal loomed as large in the public 
eye as the great Panama ditch does at the present mo- 
ment. The old Park Theatre was then a centre of en- 
tertainment. Fashion promenaded on the Battery on 
fine summer evenings, and ladies were dressed much as 
they are to-day, except that they wore ‘‘scoops’”’ in- 
stead of hats several feet broad, and scarfs, and thin- 
soled slippers, with gowns coquettishly short to show a 
well turned ankle. New York was then a village. All 
notable, eccentric characters were known to everybody. 
‘There were coffee houses where the wits and wags met 
and mingled the same as in London. Tammany Hall 
was even then an active, if not a virulent, force. It was 
a tiger cub, so to speak, that had not attained the full 
development of teeth and claws. 

All these pictures, quaint, gay, and simple, rise before 
us in the verses of our young poets. ‘The outlying beauty 
of the near suburbs had not then been destroyed by ruth- 
less spoliation. Rustic prettiness crowned the rocky 
slopes along the two lovely rivers. Wild flowers in 
abundance bloomed in the Harlem lanes. The moun- 
tain laurel ran riot about old Bloomingdale. We can 
judge of the unsullied beauty of these places nearly a 
‘century ago from the charms of Bronx Park and the 
exquisite surroundings of the “zoo,” now happily res- 
cued from the clutches of the promoter and speculator. 
Drake addressed,some verses to-the Bronx River at a 
time when it seemed as far away from the centre of civi- 
lization as the heart of the Catskills is at present. The 
pretty stream, still unpolluted, purls and murmurs over 
its bed, and will ever be associated with the young poet 
who made it known. ‘The remains of Drake lie in a 
neglected graveyard at Hunt’s Point, and it is a disgrace 
to the city he loved and honored that nothing has as 
yet been done to ‘find for them a more fitting resting- 

lace. 
: Halleck tuned his lyre to the charms of Weehawken, 
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which, if we are to believe him, in its primitive day was 
of sublime beauty :— 


“Weehawken! in thy mountain scenery yet 
All we adore of nature in her wild 
And frolic hour of infancyjis‘met, 
And neverghas.asummer,morning smiled 
Upon a lovelier scene than the;full.eye 
Of the enthusiast.revels on whenshigh 
Amid thy forest solitudes he climbs.” 


This Byronic outburst is likely to excite some ironic 
laughter, when the frowzy suburb of,,Weehawken is 
called to mind, with its beer saloons and unclean streets. 
But sorrow and contrition would! be {more} appropriate 
emotions; for undoubtedly Weehawken was once a place 
to inspire poets and make glad the jlover of nature, and 
now it, points the moral of jhow God’s, handiwork, may 
be spoiled,by reckless exploitation and defilement. But 
there is hope yet for Weehawken, h pe that what re- 
mains of its old, once vaunted charms may be saved for 
the delight and refreshment of the great city opposite 
and the neighboring towns of New Jersey, by the par- 
tially completed Palisade Park, which has rescued from 
destruction one of the grand natural features of the 
Hudson, and ultimately will be extended some sixty 
miles up the river, as far as Newburgh, and will include 
vast tracts of forest and mountain land donated by 
private persons or purchased by the State. But it 
seems too late to redeem many of the ugly suburbs of 
Manhattan, and we can only look through the eyes of 
our early poets, and thus, by aid of imagination, recon- 
struct the beauties of the past. 


We Know in Part. 


We have this treasure in earthen vessels said Saint 
Paul, speaking of the Christian life he was trying to live. 
I think of that sober confession very often as I reflect 
upon the life of men and women who try to be good and 
true under hard conditions of temperament and occupa- 
tion. We are as sayage in our criticisms upon men as 
upon institutions. We see the perishable elements in 
one another, the frailties of nature, the taint in the 
blood, the weakness of will, the yielding to temptation, 
the partial success. Often not until Death has removed 
the neighbor do we recognize the true nobility of his 
spirit. It is frequently said that after we have lost our 
friend we idealize him. 1am not certain that we should 
not say we realize him. At a greater distance we forget 
the splashes of color on the impressionist’s canvas, In 
his lifetime Washington was called by his envious critics 
the step-father of his country. While he lived, the 
gaucherie, the interminable stories, the caution of Lin- 
coln were the scorn of the courtly Seward, the fiery 
Stanton, the ambitious Chase, and the other great men, 
rivals whom the President had invited into his cabinet, 
Where is the distinguished man in political or literary 
or reform movements who meets all our expectation, 
who is not open to frequent criticism? Very often it 
is the old, old story that no man is a hero to his’ valet, 
We see the faults, oh, how easily! We do not always 
see the greatness of spirit behind the faults. 

There is a well-known passage where Jesus says to the 
weak, impetuous, affectionate Simon, ‘‘Thou art Peter, 
a rock, and upon thee I will build my church.” Many 
explanations have been given of this distinction: con- 
ferred upon the disciple who afterwards betrayed his 
Lord. But why should we not see in it the truth,—a 
truth all these Christian centuries have emphasized— 
that the Church of Christ is indeed built upon a very 
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weak, imperfect human nature, praying to do right and 
yet constantly wandering in error. 
“All I could never be, 


All men ignored in me, 
These I was worth to God.’’ 


That is the appeal every man must make as he con- 
trasts his unfulfilled life with his longing for Christian 
discipleship. And he is justified in turning from the 
partial knowledge of men to the all-seeing eye of God. 
An institution lives because of its good, not its bad, char- 
acteristics. And you and I, in all our weakness and 
failure, can still call ourselves Christians, becatise at 
heart we want to follow Christ and live in his spirit. — 
Rev. George D. Latimer. 


At the Top of the Road. 


“But, Lord,” she said, ‘‘my shoulders still are strong— 
I have been used to bear the load so long; ii 


“And see, the hill is passed, and smooth the road,”— 
“Yet,” said the stranger, ‘yield me now thy load.” 


Gently he took it from her, and she stood 
Straight-limbed and lithe, in new-found maidenhood 


Amid long, sunlit fields; around them sprang 
A tender breeze, and birds and rivers sang. 


“My Lord,’’ she said, ‘‘the land is very fair!’’ 
Smiling, he answered, ‘“‘ Was it not so there?”’ 


“There?” In her eyes a wondering question lay; 
“Was I not always here, then, as to-day?”’ 


He turned to her, with strange, deep eyes aflame, 
“Knowest thou not this kingdom, nor my name?”’ 


“Nay,’’ she replied, ‘‘but this I understand, 
That thou art Lord of Life in this dear land.”’ 


“Yea, child,’ he murmured, scarce above his breath, 
“Lord of the Land, but men have named me—Death.”’ 


—Charles Buxton Going. 


The Heavy Hand of Habit. 


BY AVIS GORDON VESTAL. 


Which shoe do you put on first? Which glove? Do 
you button your vest from the top downward or from 
the bottom upward? When you come to a street cross- 
ing, do you go by the nearer or the farther crossing, or 
do you “cut across cat-a-cornered’’? Do you always 
take the same route down town, unless side-tracked by 
unusual errands or by a definite purpose to experi- 
ment with new combinations of side streets? 

‘““Why,’’ you answer in amazement, ‘‘I don’t know. 
Whichever way comes handiest, I suppose.”’ 

Yes, but do you, really? Has it never occurred to 
you that each of us has a regular order of conducting 
the three-hundred - and -sixty - five-day -in-the-year job 
of clothing our bodies and of managing the other 
customary operations of daily living? Watch your- 
self, then, and you will learn a “lot” that you did not 
previously know about the person whom you thought 
that you knew best. Better still, watch the other mem- 
bers of the household; for they will be unsuspecting and 
will go about their habitual motions without introspec- 
tion. 

Habit is so strong in the routine of dressing, for in- 
stance, that a man who went to his room to dress for 
an evening dinner, being unaccustomed to dining at 
that hour or to changing his business attire for the meal, 
followed the act of undressing by its habitual sequence 
—he went to bed instead of re-dressing! 

What part does habit play in the lives of “just com- 
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mon, ordinary”’ persons like you and the other fellow 
and me? We think, each of us, that we are our “own 
bosses,’’ free to do as we please. Yet, even as we utter 
this boast, Habit lays his heavy hand upon our 
shoulders and whispers meaningly, ‘‘Remember me.” 
Paul Lawrence Dunbar, in ‘“‘ Accountability,” expresses 
humorously a darky’s philosophy of the habits that rule 
us, ‘“‘We gits into suttain channels dat we jas’ cain’t 
he’p pu’suin’.” : 

It is in youth that our nerve cells are establishing ways 
of doing things always the same, and only during these 
plastic years can they be easily modified by training. 
By twenty-five, habits are mostly ‘‘set,’’ as is plaster 
of paris, once its period of susceptibility to moulding 
has passed: already habitual motions, habitual preju- 
dices, are ruling us with the grasp of a Titan. Seldom 
is a language learned after this age spoken without a 
foreign accent. Rarely is a new*habit formed or an old 
one broken save at great expenditure of will. 

A rich shoe manufacturer of our city contracted the 
habit of petty economy when this practice was neces- 
sary to eke out a subsistence; to-day, if this old man 
sees a bargain in toothpicks in Chicago, he buys in a job 
lot and has them shipped to his attic for storage against 
a time of famine. ‘The probabilities are that there will 
still be some of these toothpicks when it comes time to 
divide them among his heirs. 

One day two elderly maidens were talking together 
of ‘‘old times.’’ ‘‘Mollie,’”’” asked the withered, peevish 
little woman, “‘do you remember the time at school, 
when we were girls, that a passing man called out an 
insult to us?” 

““Ves,’’ responded the smiling, plump lady, “I do 
now that you speak of it; but it hadn’t been in my mind. 
You always did have a way, Kate, of remembering all 
the unpleasant things that ever happened to you, while 
I have always tried to forget them as soon as possible.”’ 

At this remark Miss Kate took offence and flounced 
out of the room, demonstrating another of her lifelong 
habits, that of ‘‘touchiness.”” Formerly this same 
supersensitive little woman had been the organist of a 
village chureh. She pouted for weeks once, and no one 
knew why until she confided her troubles to a friend, 
complaining, ‘‘Albert Alnew always laughs at me when 
I play, so I mean to resign.’”” The fact was that Alnew, 
whose sense of the ridiculous was acute and unrestrained, 
had on that Sunday lost his gravity through watching 
the tenor, whom Miss Kate herself could not see, engaged 
in a futilely solemn attempt to drive away from his 
bald pate a persistent blue-bottle fly. 

“Puttering’’ is a habit which has ruined the life of an 
otherwise dear old lady. She was slow, so slow! All 
trivial, subordinate tasks were done so slowly that the 
important duties were left undone at the close of the day. 
She ironed ragged handkerchiefs as painstakingly as one 
would a linen tablecloth and folded the torn places in- 
side. Once she had an opportunity to marry, but was 
so deliberate about making her trousseau that her “young: 
man,’ grown grayer, grew weary and took another 
bride instead. 

“As the twig is bent the tree will grow”’ is an educa- 
tional maxim recognizing the need of forming a set of 
good habits during school-days. The child who is al- 
lowed to say, ‘‘I done it,’’ “‘she went home,’ and “them 
apples,’ will be handicapped in speech through all 
future years. Habits of writing also date from the 
school-room, where each John and Mary develops an 
individual style of forming letters. ‘‘The man who 
wrote those letters is James So-and*so,”’ a handwriting 
expert determines in a legal controversy. Opposition 
to the new ‘“‘simplified spelling,’ rational and easier 
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though the reformed usage would be, is based upon the 
firm reign of established habits of spelling. 

“I don’t like the city,” complained a newly arrived 
rural visitor. ‘‘At home we always go to bed at a 
decent hour and get up with the sun, while here people 
are asleep for hours after I am stirring and are just wide- 
awake enough to be enjoying life when I am going to 
roost again.” Habit directed the waking and sleeping 
of the urban cousins as strongly as it did the régime of 
their guest, but for them it beat a different rhythm in 
the music to which they moved. 

“When I grow up, I want to be a good housekeeper,” 
a motherless girl declared, while struggling with the 
mysteries of making a home run smoothly. 

“Don’t, Millie, don’t,’ an uncle pleaded when he 
heard her resolve. ‘‘Oh, make your father comfortable, 
but don’t worship at the shrine of ‘good housekeeping.’ 
Your Aunt Sallie isa G. H. and I know! Although there 
are only the two of us, she has no time for anything save 
cleaning morning and night. I’m in a perpetual tor- 
ment lest I forget to wipe my shoes on the mat; and, if I 
let the dog in, Sallie follows him around with a broom!”’ 
You see, Aunt Sallie had cleanitis in a virulent form. 

“John Griffith is too unpunctual, so I have had to 
discharge him,’’ stated a busy business man. ‘‘I looked 
up his record at school and at home, after I became so 
annoyed by his tardiness, and, as he had always had the 
habit, I saw he was not likely to improve now. His 
father admitted that ‘John had lost an hour when he 
was a child, and that he had never been able to catch 
up with it.’”’ 

William Worster was a liar, an outright fabricator 
of tales. He has lost friends and business promotion 
on account of it, and now, recognizing his fault at last, 
he is trying to break with it; but Habit has been his 
partner for so long that he is not easily ‘‘shaken.”’ . 

The heavy hand of Habit grips hardest the poor drunk- 
ard. Walking briskly down, down the beaten path, 
Habit crooks his bony finger and beckons the slave 
along the easiest way to ruin. 

Gossip and kindliness are habits contrasted. Habits 
of rapid eating and shallow breathing make dyspeptics 
and consumptives. Habits of over haste, concentra- 
tion of thought, accurate study of details, slovenly pro- 
nunciation, unselfishness, and scores more, help or hinder 
as the case may be. And what would we do without 
habit? We should need to think every time we needed 
to breathe, we should have to make a definite decision 
for every muscular act every time it was performed, 
we should waste time and fritter away energy at every 
turn. Habits must need master us, but our salvation 
is to choose the rule of the helpful and not the heavy- 
handed habit. 

KEOKUEK, Ia. 


Spiritual Life, 


Social wisdom begins not in a divided product, but in 
an undivided heart.—Francis G. Peabody. 


s 


Keep your eyes open to-your mercies. That part of 
piety is eternal, and the man who forgets to be thankful 
has fallen asleep in life.— Stevenson. 


a 


Service brings to man happiness that rises above com- 
fort or discomfort, happiness that triumphs over physical 
pain, happiness that is the food of the soul.—Wadalliam 
Allen White. 
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He who floats with the current, who does not guide 
himself according to higher principles, who has no ideals, 
no convictions,—such a man is a mere article of the world’s 
furniture, a.thing moved, instead of a living, moving 
being; an echo, not a voice.—A miel. 


vf 


It is the fact that the habitual performance of the 
humble daily duties has often developed the highest 
spirituality of character, with a vivid consciousness of 
the presence of God within and around us, a profound 
conviction that communion with him takes place by 
prayer, and an intuitive certainty of divine truth which 
is essentially mystical—Waiulliam R. Inge. 


 ] 


He who hath the sacred fire 
Hidden in his heart of hearts, 
It shall burn him clean and pure, 
Make him conquer, make endure; 
He to all things may aspire, 
King of days and souls and arts. 
—Richard Watson Guilder. 
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Christ was the great physician because he demonstrated 
this use of faith. None know better than physicians 
how much they look to the physician of the soul for 
potencies no drugs contain. To make more use of our 
religion, and to make more of the useful religion which 
Jesus preached and proved, may open to us wonders 
greater than dreams, and make them the open secrets 
of experience.—Rev. John W. Day. 


Unitarianism in Hungary. 


The year upon which we have just entered marks the 
four hundredth anniversary of the founding of the Uni- 
tarian Church of Hungary. The following, from a his- 
torical sketch compiled under the auspices of the Right 
Rev. Bishop Ferencz, should therefore appeal with special 
interest to Unitarian’ readers just now, in view of the 
celebrations which are to take place throughout Hungary 
during the present year. 


HISTORICAL RETROSPECT. 


The Unitarian Church of Hungary, which comprises 
now all the Unitarians of the land, was, as the latest 
shoot of the Reformation of the sixteenth century, 
founded in Transylvania, then a separate principality 
under King John Sigismund. Unitarian teaching is 
said to have been imported to Transylvania by George 
Blandrata, who had to leave Italy for Poland on account 
of his Socinian views. From here did he come to Tran- 
sylvania in 1563, and acted at the court as counsellor 
and physician to Queen Isabella, John Sigismund’s 
mother. 

It is admitted that George Blandrata had a great 
share in the spread of Unitarian belief, grounded on the 
worship of the one and only true God, which is the main 
point of difference between us and the rest of the Christian 
churches. But it is, nevertheless, true, that he could 
hardly have succeeded in popularizing Unitarian ideas, 
and making them acceptable to the rank and file, had not 
Francis David come to his assistance as the champion 
of a new Reformation, whose burning eloquence and 
apostolic wisdom put the corner-stone of reason to the 
high altar of faith. 

Francis David is therefore duly recognized on all 
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hands as the founder of the Unitarian Church of Hun- 
gary. Born in 1510 at Kolozsv4r, after a course of study 
at home and abroad he settled as a clergyman in the 
country, but nursed his love for the ideas of the Reforma- 
tion, as it was becoming to an alumnus of Wittenberg 
University. Always keeping pace with the progressive 
spirit of the age, he made up his mind to join, first, the 
Lutheran, then the Calvinist Church, in each of which he 
subsequently rose to the high distinction of a superin- 
tendent (bishop), until in 1566 he declared himself in 
open debate for God, One in person and One in substance, 
and devoted the rest of his life and energy to the spread 
of this deep-seated conviction. A big boulder-stone, 
said to have stood on the corner of Torda Street at 
Kolozsvar, is still treasured by the church with great 
respect. It was from the top of this that, according to 
tradition, Francis David, on his return from the Council 
of Gyulafehévar, expounded his doctrine of God, and by 
the spell of his personality and the simplicity of his faith 
persuaded the whole population to embrace the Unitarian 
religion. 

John Sigismund, the young prince, was very much 
in favor of the new movement, and in 1568 he openly 
sided with it, and contributed by this means, in a large 
measure, to the spread of our liberal faith. The nobility 
of Transylvania followed his example. The Diet of 
Torda the same year proclaimed and codified the liberty 
of conscience, and granted equal rights to all the Christian 
denominations of the land. GIt had been‘enacted that 
for his religious conviction “no*one should be persecuted 
or condemned, and that every one might follow (out of 
the four accepted ones) that religion which pleased him best. 
In 1571 at the Diet of Marosvdsarhely the Unitarian 
Church (the community of those who believe in the One 
and only true God) was acknowledged again as a lawful 
denomination of the country, on equal standing with the 
Roman?Catholic,“Lutheran,*and Calvinist churches. 

The simple and pure religious principles of the new 
church pleased chiefly the Magyar population of the 
country, so that within a short time more than four 
hundred congregations joined the leaders of the new 
faith, together with their ministers, and some forty or 
fifty did the same in Hungary proper. Unfortunately, 
however, the law was here not so tolerant, and conse- 
quently the Unitarians of those parts suffered great 
persecution, and the congregations could not resist 
pressure for more than fifty years. 

In the mean time a painful conflict broke out between 
the Transylvanian ‘and Polish Unitarians because some 
sections of the latter had maintained the invocation of 
Jesus Christ in* prayers. George Blandrata led the 
Polish party, and, since he had been unable to convince 
Francis David of his error, tried all in his power to pre- 
vail on the Prince, now a Roman Catholic of the Bathory 
stock, to summon”and condemn him before the Diet for 
breach of law. The great pioneer of liberty was im- 
prisoned for life in 1579, and died a martyr’s death in 
the castle of Déva November 15 the same year. 

Immediately after, a confession was drawn up almost 
exclusively with the intention of pressing the worship of 
Christ upon the people and the preachers. In conse- 
quence of this, a number of the best men left Transyl- 
vania and took refuge in Hungary proper, but could 
prosper only for a short time. 

The Unitarians of Transylvania, were, on the whole, 
fortunate, because the law gave them protection against 
an open persecution: still, they felt badly the restrictions 
put on their faith. The consequence was that some of 
them turned to the.study of the Bible, and, in order to 
save themselves from the worship of a human being, they 
went back to the law of Moses, and became Sabbatarians. 
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Their number was not large, but a few of their leading 
men produced valuable literature for them. As they 
had not been recognized by law, they were forbidden to 
hold open meetings and were disturbed several ways, 
and forced, after all, into fanaticism and “orthodox” 
Judaism. 

Unitarians had been looked upon as friends to the 
Sabbatarians, most of them belonging to Unitarian 
communities. [Therefore some of the zealous Trini- 
tarian princes—Gabriel Bethlen and George RAk6czi— 
sought means to oppress and exterminate them as heretics, 
—a very good chance for the Calvinist Bishop of Tran- 
sylvania to suppress not only the Sabbatarians, but also 
a very large number—nay, whole congregations—of 
the Unitarian body, if only suspected of the Sabbatarian 
heresy. This brought a great damage upon the Uni- 
tarians. The chief of the Sabbatarians was condemned 
to imprisonment and the loss of his estates. 

In connection with this movement a meeting was 
convened by Prince G. R4akéczi at Deés in 1638, con- 
sisting mostly of Calvinists and a few Unitarians, with 
the intention of settling religious difficulties, and the 
result was that the Unitarians had to sign a Confession, 
similar to that of 1579, about the worship due to Christ. 

In spite of all, the Unitarians of Transylvania held 
their position during the seventeenth century fairly 
well. They were able to give their ministers and pro- 
fessors a good education, in their own college at Kolozs- 
var, and in Leyden and other Dutch universities, with 
the help of the Remonstrant brethren of Holland. 

A more sad and dangerous epoch came upon them as 
soon as Transylvania ceased, in 1691, to be an indepen- 
dent principality, and became part of the kingdom and 
subject to the rule of the Emperor of Austria. The 
House of Habsburg had always been a patron of the 
Roman Church, and Protestants and Unitarians, under 
their sway, became an easy prey to the zeal of the 
Jesuits. The Unitarians, already weakened and de- 
creased in number, were first and foremost on their 
list of terror. As early as 1693 they fell upon our 
famous college at Kolozsvar, and twenty-five years later 
upon the Kolozsv4r church; and not only the cathedral 
and two other church buildings, but also the newly-built 
college, library, and all the landed property, were trans- 
ferred to them through the faithful assistance of the 
emperor’s army. ‘The loss of the Unitarian body in the 
town of Kolozsvar might be estimated at two hundred 
thousand crowns. And it was only the beginning of the 
wholesale persecution and eviction of Unitarians all 
round. 

The Unitarians of Transylvania had, in this unequal 
contention, to rely on themselves and trust to God, and 
such a strong faith did save them from annihilation. It 
must always be remembered in this connection that the 
free-born and enlightened Szeklers of ‘Transylvania, 
who had become followers of Francis David, kept faith- 
ful and true to him, and resisted the cruel persecution 
of more than one hundred years. The French Revolu- 
tion then relieved also the Unitarians of Transylvania 
from the heavy bondage of Catholic reaction. 

A very touching incident must be noticed here. The 
Polish Unitarians were driven out of their country in 
1660. Nothing can measure the loss in educational and 
in other institutions. Some of the foremost nobles of 
the country left their home and fatherland in order to 
save their faith. Whole flocks emigrated to the west 
and chiefly to the south. Here they met with a cordial 
reception, and especially at Koloszvar, where a large 
flock, a congregation with a standing minister and a 
presbytery, settled for good. Their minute books, 
hymnals, and prayer-books in the original mother 
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tongue are still kept in safety with us, though the con- 
gregation itself had amalgamated with the Magyar 
church towards the end of the eighteenth century. 

One of the Polish descendants, Paul Augustinovich, 
did nobly repay the Transylvanians all the kindness 
that they had accorded to his forefathers. He made his 
will for the benefit of the Unitarian body in 1837, and 
thus laid a safe foundation for the future. 

Let us also note that, just when the revival had begun, 
a Transylvanian nobleman bequeathed a large sum for 
the support both of church and college at Kolozsv4r, and 
gave thereby a new stimulus to our educational and 
church life. 

The epoch-making year of 1848 brought new life and 
hope also to the Unitarians. The union of Transylvania 
with Hungary was declared and enacted in the statute 
books, and Unitarian religion gained lawful rights all 
over the kingdom. 

During the first half of the last century Unitarian ideas, 
under this very name, began to be preached in England 
and America. As early as 1822 the English Unitarians 
offered their friendship to the Hungarians. By and by 
an intimate friendship was created, and moral and ma- 
terial support was given to the brethren in Hungary. 
Theological colleges opened their gates to our divinity 
students. ‘These, in return, translated English works into 
Hungarian; and especially through the gospel-like works 
of W. E. Channing they influenced the spirit of the lib- 
eral thinkers of Hungary, not only in the Protestant, 
but also in the Catholic Church. 


PRINCIPLES OF BELIEF. 


God is One. This is the first principle of belief in the 
Unitarian Church of Hungary. God—One in person 
and one in substance. Hence the name Unitarian. It 
is the chief point of difference between us and the rest of 
Christian denominations in Hungary. In consequence 
neither Jesus Christ nor the Holy Spirit are recognized 
as constituting the second and third person in the God- 
head; that is, we deny the Holy Trinity as a dogma that 
is contrary, according to us, both to the Scriptures and 
sound reason. 

It is admitted by our fellowship of faith that we owe 
a purer and higher knowledge of God, the revelation of 
his will—that is of a perfect moral code of the Christian 
religion—to Jesus Christ; but we do not assign to him the 
nature and character of a deity. Raising him, as we 
do, far above the ranks of common humanity, we only 
single him out as a perfect pattern of manhood. Likewise 
do we think of the Holy Spirit, accepting of it only as 
the power of God common to all men. 

This conception of Jesus Christ and of the Holy Spirit 
directs in many ways the Unitarian belief about man and 
his destiny. Humanity as a whole is, even after the 
traditional fall of Adam, not taken as corrupt and utterly 
incapable of all good, as it is laid down by other denom- 
inations in their articles of faith; in a word, we do not 
believe in original sin. 

We hold that Adam is not to blame for our sin, and, if 
we transgress the law, it may only be put down to our 
own frailty and evil works. And consequently the merit 
of Christ is taken as a means to our justification only in 
so far as in following his example and combating our evil 
passions, we earnestly try to live in true and noble life, 
or, confessing our sins, return to our Father’s home. 

The Scriptures—that is, the Old and New Testament 
—are both held in equally high respect by the Unitarians 
of Hungary. And what we prize most in the Bible is not 
its letter, but its spirit. We seek for the spirit of Truth 
and try to bring it to light and secure its power above all; 
and with regard to this the Bible is with us, as any other 
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work of the human mind, subject to the investigation 
and judgment of sound reason. 

Unitarians hold it to be quite in keeping with the 
nature of things that as even the disciples of Christ were 
not of one accord as to the conception and interpretation 
of his teaching, so also in the course of time there sprung 
up several denominations in the Christian Church. But 
none of these connections may pride itself as the sole 
depositary of Truth and bar the way to salvation to 
those without its pale. Salvation, on the whole, does 
not depend with us on the acceptance of so many ar- 
ticles of faith: it may only be realized by a pure and 
noble and holy life. In the same way, howsoever we may 
differ from each other in creed and custom, there is no 
reason why we should not love one another as brethren 
and disciples of the same Master. He, the Master of 
us all, told us: “‘By this shall all men know that ye are 
my disciples if ye have love one to another” (John 
xiii. 35). Lastly, Unitarians also believe in immortality 
and eternal life. 

These thoughts and ideas are the main principles of 
belief with Unitarians in Hungary. It,.would therefore 
be unfair to say that Unitarians deny so. much and have 
very little to declare on the positive side. On the con- 
trary, Unitarianism, as an ideal faith built on the harmony 
of mind and heart and conscience, has a positive message 
to the world and is anxious to deliver it as the measure 
of Truth by no means final, but open to further light and 
wisdom. Unitarians, as a body of religious liberals, 
march on the highway of progress, with their faces ever 
turned to the future. Unitarians welcome any fresh 
truth that advancing science may from age to age dis- 
cover with solemn rapture, and are eager to own and make 
it a part of their system of faith and morals. For the 
Apostle Paul’s motto is, and has always been, a watch- 
word to the little band of the Unitarian fellowship, 
“Not as though I had already attained, either were al- 
ready perfect, but I follow after.” 

This is our aim and object, the perfection of the human 
race without end.—The Christian Life. 


John Fiske on Democracy. 


We often hear people say that the experiment of 
universal suffrage isa failure, that it simply results in 
the sway of demagogues who marshal at the polls their 
hordes of bribed or petted followers. This is no doubt 
very bad. It is a serious charge against which we must 
provide. But do these projectors ever stop to think how 
much worse it would be if the demagogue, instead of 
marshalling his creatures at the polls, were able to stand 
up and inflame their passions with the cry that in this 
country they have no vote, no share in making the laws, 
that they are kept out of their just dues by an upper 
class of rich men who can make the laws? If your hod- 
carrier was sulking for want of a vote, he would be ten 
times more dangerous than any so-called friend of labor 
can now make him. As it is, his vote does not teach 
him much, because of his dull mind and narrow ex- 
perience; but, after all, it gives him the feeling that he is 
of some account in the world, that his individuality is 
to some extent respected; and this is unquestionably 
one of the most powerful and conservative safeguards of 
American civilization. In point of fact, our political 
freedom and our social welfare are to-day in infinitely 
greater peril from Pennsylvania’s iron-masters and the 
owners of silver mines in Nevada than from all the ig- 
norant foreigners that have flocked to us from Europe. 
Our legacy of danger for this generation was bequeathed 
us by Hamilton, not by Jefferson.” 
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Ezra Srupires. By Charles C. Torrey, 
Professor of Semitic Languages in Yale Uni- 
versity. Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press. $1.69 postpaid.—Prof. Torrey, here 
gathering together and revising articles pre- 
viously written and adding new material, 
proposes a new construction of Israelitish 
history from the destruction of the temple by 
the Chaldeans (B.c. 586) to about the end 
of the Persian period (B.c. 332). The re- 
ceived view, resting on the account in the 
book of Ezra, is that the second temple was 
built by returned exiles, under Zerubbabel, 
and that later the completed ritual law, the 
work of the Jews who remained in Baby- 
lonia, was brought to Jerusalem by Ezra, 
and by him and Nehemiah made the relig- 
ious code of the nation. Torrey holds that 
the building of the temple and the develop- 
ment of the law were accomplished by the 
people who ‘were not deported; that is, 
that there was a ‘continuous religious growth 
in Palestine. There is much to say for this 
view. Haggai and Zechariah have no men- 
tion of any body of returned exiles: they 
appear to assume that the work was done by 
the old residents. The only authority for 
the great role assigned to the returning Jews 
is the book of Ezra, and this book, it is gen- 
erally admitted, is not wholly trustworthy. 
A great part of the volume under considera- 
tion is devoted to an analysis and criticism 
of its contents, the conclusion being that, 
while the editor (the chronicler) had before 
him a late Aramaic document (Ezra iv. 8-— 
vi. 18) and a bit of the memoirs of Nehe- 
miah (most of Neh. i—vi.), he has freely 
added much of his own invention. The 
narrative of the events of Nehemiah’s time 
is obviously confused, and Torrey thinks 
order may be restored by transposing Nehe- 
mniah vii. 70—viii. 18 to stand between Ezra 
viii. and ix..—a change that seems to make 
the story intelligible. In this whole discus- 
sion our author lays great stress on the book 
that stands in the Apocrypha under the name 
of First Esdras, which he thinks is ‘‘a piece 
taken without change out of the middle of a 
faithful Greek translation of the chronicler’s 
History of Israel in the form which was 
generally recognized as authentic in the 
last century B.c.”’ (p. 18): it is the earlier 
form of the history, that of our Hebrew book 
of Ezra being a later form that was pre- 
ferred by the Palestinean rabbis. This 
theory (in which Torrey agrees with Sir 
Henry Howorth) has not been widely ac- 
cepted, and perhaps the data are not suffi- 
cient to allow a positive decision of the ques- 
tion. But, as the historical narrative in 
First Esdras is substantially identical with 
that in the canonical Ezra (the chief difference 
between the two being one of arrangement), 
this question does not affect the general 
situation. The charming episode (1. Esdras 
iii., iv.) of the three young men who debate 
the question “what is the strongest thing in 
the world?”’ is, with probability, regarded by 
Torrey as an interpolation. The general 
result of his investigation is to discard the 
book of Ezra as an historical authority. The 
letters ascribed to Persian kings he regards 
as inventions of some Jewish writer who 
wished to glorify his nation. There was, 
he holds, no return of exiles, no mourning 
over foreign marriages, no formal adoption 
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of a new law; and the figure of Ezra shrinks 
almost to nothing (in fact, Ezra is not men- 
tioned in the list of worthies in Ecclus. 
xliv. f.). All that we know is that the temple 
was built about B.c. 516, the walls restored 
by Nehemiah (whose date is uncertain), 
and the law gradually elaborated. The 
general view that there was a gradual Pales- 
tinian development is probable: many de- 
tails must be left undecided for lack of suffi- 
cient information. Prof. Torrey has dis- 
cussed a great number of secondary points, 
and his volume abounds in acute criticisms 
and suggestions. 


PSYCHOTHERAPEUTICS. A Symposium by 
Morton Prince, M.D., Frederic H. Gerrish, 
M.D., James J. Putnam, M.D., Boris Sidis, 
M.D., and others. Boston: Richard G. 
Badger.—Though some of the first paper 
by Dr. Morton Prince is pretty technical, 
there is much in it that, to quote that il- 
lustrious poem, ‘‘The Snark,’ “‘the beaver 
can well understand,’’ most of us, in this 
matter, being beavers! For instance, here 
is a clear statement of what is meant by 
a functional, as opposed to an organic dis- 
ease: ‘‘A functional disease is a perver- 
sion of the normal processes brought about 
by some acute, intense experience, or by 
repetition of an experience; 7.¢e., by edu- 
eation.’’ Sub-conscious ideas, are ‘‘ideas 
dissociated from, split off from, the main 
consciousness: such sub-consciousness night- 
mares must plainly be an object for psycho- 
therapy.” It is this sphere of the sub- 
conscious or functional disturbance that 
can properly be treated by hypnotism or 
suggestion. We have been specially inter- 
ested in the paper by Dr. Frederick H. 
Gerrish, professor of surgery in Bowdoin 
College, on ‘‘The Therapeutic Value of 
Hypnotic Suggestion.’”’ We know him to be 
an unusually sound, wise, and admirable 
man, whose employment in his practice of 
hypnotic suggestion has produced some 
very valuable results. He gives here the 
whole process of this hypnotic suggestion, 
as used by him. We quote two of Dr. 
Gerrish’s statements which will sufficiently 
answer objections frequently raised. ‘‘No 
harm to the patient in any direction will 
result from the hypnotizing, either im- 
mediately or at any future time. The 
patient is not desired to surrender his will, 
but, on the contrary, is asked to exercise 
it in co-operation with the physician.” Of 
course, Dr. Gerrish admits that ‘‘there are 
scoundrels and incompetents in the medical 
profession, as in all others’; but, ‘“‘if it 
were practicable to incite to criminal acts 
through the agency of hypnotic suggestion, 
there would be no lack of examples of this 
fact; but in many years of observation not 
an authentic case of the kind has come to 
thy knowledge.’”’ Cases cited of help given 
by this treatment include, among others, 
obsession by a morbid fear, moral obliquity 
in a child, and particularly we may note 
several cases of addiction to drugs or alco- 
holic liquor. Dr. Boris Sidis treats of the 
theory of reserve energy and its possible 
liberation, as “‘far less energy is utilized by 
the individual than there is actually at his 
disposal.”” He, too, as shown by actual 
cases cited, has done much to remove un- 
natural inhibitions from many a distracted 
life, and has brought for it happiness and 
cheer out of disorder and gloom. Finally, 
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Dr. James J. Putnam of Harvard Medical 
School discusses the ‘“‘Relation of Charac- 
ter-formation to Psychotherapy.”’ He holds 
that ‘‘physicians are as much bound to 
study philosophy as psychology, and to 
carry their patients with them, so far as it 
is practicable to do so through this path.” 
The reconstruction of a character, wrecked 
by nervous or functional disarrangement, 
is by no means “‘the destruction of order 
in the supposed interests of freedom, but 
the acceptance of a more comprehensive 
order as the highest choice of freedom.”’ 
Without claiming the proper amount of 
medical knowledge to judge these various 
papers, to’ the lay mind there seems to 
be in them very much of acute understand- 
ing of human nature, general fairness of 
tone, and much good common sense. 
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JOHANNINE THOUGHTS. Meditations in 
Prose and Verse suggested by Passages in 


the Fourth Gospel. By James Drum- 
mond, LL.D., London: Philip Green. 
3s. 6d. net.—Probably that remarkable 


book, Dr. E. H. Sears’s Fourth Gospel the 
Heart of Christ, said the last word about 
the spiritual beauty, the loftiness, and the 
inspiration, to those who could feel it, of 
the Gospel of John. But it is quite admis- 
sible for others to express their views on the 
same subject, and this Dr. Drummond has 
done with deep earnestness and sometimes 
with real illumination. A somewhat origi- 
nal scheme is followed. First we havea pas- 
sage in prose, paraphrasing, expounding, and 
making suggestions concerning some passage 
or incident in the gospel. Then comes a 
bit of poetry, often in blank verse, but occa- 
sionally in lyric form. For instance,—and 
this is as happy an illustration as we can 
find—when Jesus ‘‘ withdrew into the moun- 
tain himself alone:”’ 


*O silent, lonely tarn, 
Asleep within the mountain’s breast, 
Thou seemest, from the world so far with- 
drawn, 
To dream of rest. 


“So, deep within my heart, 
There is a silent, lonely cell, 

Where I may rest and worship God and feel 
That all is well.” 


This is Dr. Drummond’s view of the writer 
of the Fourth Gospel: ‘‘A man lost in his 
own thoughts, illumined by his own mystic 
vision, which obscured the dull and prosy 
outlines of material fact and saw no value 
in the transient accidents of human life 
save so far as they became the symbol of 
eternal spiritual principles.’”’ But such a 
nature is by no means without passion, 
“It may have its passionate struggles, its 
storms and lightnings.’”’ There are felici- 
tous touches of wise counsel and suggestion, 
as when, for example, commenting on Jesus’s 
saying that the hour cometh when men shall 
worship the Father in truth, Dr. Drummond 
says that “truth in this Gospel is not some 
special form of theological conception, but 
an inward principle of life which men can 
practise,’ Or this excellent word about 
prayer, ‘‘No prayer for light will save us 
from the trouble of conscientious labor or 
bring us a miraculous knowledge; but it 
may woo to our side humility, sympathy, 
and candor, who will go with us, the angel” 
guardians of our way.” Surely there are 
many voices in the world, and none of them 
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is without signification. This earnest voice 
may well speak comfort to many an aspiring 
soul. 


A Boox oF Quarrains. Original and 
Translated. By Frederic Rowland Marvin. 
Boston: Sherman, French & Co.—There is 
just the same difficulty about making a 
quatrain that there is about cutting a cameo. 
Each should be perfect, or there is little 
excuse for its being. By this standard only 
a few writers have come up to the mark. 
Martial, of course, hits it with a wit which 
is often only equalled by his grossness. Old 
Omar—e.g., “‘I sent my soul through the 
invisible’’—certainly ‘‘fetches’’ us. Heine 
could neatly fashion the epigram, which, 
like a bee, carries a sting in its tail, at least 
the sting is never wanting. Probably Dr. 
Marvin would not claim to rival these three 
or four men, but what he has done is to put 
a good deal of rather striking and often 
caustic thought into neat and sententious 
form. If he does not hit off Heine with the 
supreme felicity of Matthew Arnold, or 
give us as poignant an utterance about 
“books” as Emily Dickenson, he does pre- 
sent in short compass some important as- 
pects of ‘‘The Free Religious Association,”’ 
of “Heresy” and ‘‘Agnosticism’ and 
“Christian Science, the last, perhaps, not 
as gracious as it might be; while “‘ Material- 
ism” and “Transcendentalism’’ are thus 
capitally touched off :— 


“A faith that grasps the outer shell, 
But never seeks for hidden fruit, 
And to explain the soul of song 
Would weigh and measure pipe and lute.” 


“‘A dark abyss where nothing is; 
Adown whose silent spaces deep, 
From naught to naught, with wild delight, 
The modern saint and sibyl leap.” 
The familiar originals on Michael Angelo’s 
statue of Night and the great sculptor’s 
answer are happily translated. Also very 
cleverly rendered are Martial’s impish yet 
charming quatrains. To do this skilfully 
and preserve the fly in real amber is a suffi- 
ciently difficult undertaking; and this, in 
many instances, Dr. Marvin has accom- 
plished. 


MANHATTAN. By Charles Hanson Towne. 
New York: Mitchell Kennerley. $1.— 
Mr. Towne makes the attempt—success- 
fully—to put New York City into a poem, 
not by descriptions, but by the expression 
of the spirit and life of this giant that ever 
grows, but never sleeps:— 


“She flings her bridges over waterways 
Magician-like, almost in one brief night, 
And, hungering for another tiny crumb, 
She bores beneath the river a mighty arm, 
Until she grasps a bit of countryside, 
Seizing it as a spider does a fly. 

Her doom is to nt greater, greater still, 
Her destiny to lure the country in, 
To be a portion of her blood and soul.” 


Lire IN HIS Name. By David M. Mc- 
Intyre. New York: A. C. Armstrong & 
Son. $1.25.—This is an earnest, mystical 
interpretation of Christian faith as it is held 
by one who accepts it without doubt or 
question in the form known as evangelical. 
Taking the seventeenth chapter of John as 
the supreme utterance of Jesus, our author 
holds that by thorough-going submission to 
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the will of Christ one may become sancti- 
fied’ and holy. In successive chapters the 
various steps of approach to the divine Spirit 
are described, and the work of conversion is 
set forth as a thorough-going and intimate 
surrender of the soul, conscious and uncon- 
scious, to the divine influence. 


THE Marvelous YEAR. New York: 


B. W. Huebsch. $1.25 net—This volume 


is introduced by Edwin Markham and il- 
lustrated by drawings made by Gertrude 
Huebsch. The name of the author of these 
sketches is withheld, as we are told by the 
publisher, because his lifework is cast in other 
fields, and he is reluctant to associate his 
name with any activity but the one which 
claims him. These are not biographical 
sketches, but ‘‘appreciations” of fourteen 
ot the men whose centennials we celebrated 
during the last year, beginning with Poe 
and ending with Fitzgerald. 


‘THE SHEPHERD WHO DID NOT GO oO BETH- 
LEHEM. By S. Alice Ranlett. Boston: 
Richard G. Badger. $1.—Here we have the 
story of the shepherd-boy who was left be- 
hind to keep the flock when the other shep- 
herds went “‘even unto Bethlehem and see 
this thing which is come to pass.’”’ The 
book is a collection of stories, all short, of 
which the first gives the title to the book. 
The stories all deal with the spiritual inter- 
pretation of life, with the habit of mind 
which sees much because it sees below the 
surface. 


TENNYSON’S ‘‘IDYLLS OF THE KING.” Six 
Studies. By Arthur W. Fox, M.A. London: 
The Sunday School Association. 1 shilling 
net.—There are two strands running through 
this work. The first consists of the narra- 
tive of the Idylls, partly retold with clear- 
ness and brevity, partly in well-chosen quo- 
tations. The second consists in a running 
comment, a moralizing, designed to bring 
out the ethical and religious teaching of 
Tennyson’s great poem. The whole is done 
with insight and appreciation. 


THE PLEASURE OF READING THE BIBLE. 
By Temple Scott. New York: Mitchell 
Kennerley. 50 cents.—This is a chapter 
from a larger book, which deals with the 
pleasure of reading the Bible, poetry, Shake- 
speare, novels, and history and biography. 
Happily the author is able to get away en- 
tirely from didactic method and to advocate 
Bible reading for the pure pleasure of 
it. Heshows kéen appreciation of the beauty 
of the great passages, and quotes extensively 
with fine discrimination. 


Bock Received. 


From G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York. ‘ 
oasinsan and the Confessions of St. Augustine. By 


Adolf Harnack. $1.50 net, i 
ppesruce andthe Churches. By Percy Gardner, Litt.D. 


Be The Oia Exyptian Faith. By Edouard Naville, LL.D., 
Ld Me Ape Silence. By Helen Huntington. $x 
ap loti and Other Poems. By Gottfried Hult. $1.25 
Modern Christianity. By John P. Peters, Ph.D., Sc.D., 

$1.50 net. 


From Sturgis & Walton Co., New York. 
Each for Alland All for Each. By John Parsons. 


net. 
From E. P. Dutton & Co., New York. 
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8 Oe Department of Social Service 

of the American Unitarian Associ- 
ation issues regularly each month a pub- 
lication bearing this title. Its purpose 
is to offer suggestions for the conduct 
of work for the common good in our 
churches, and also to give circulation to 
articles of value on different phases of 
the social question, some original con- 
tributions, and others reprints from the 
magazines and the reports of various 
societies. 
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have feared lest a social program should be sub- 
stituted for religious faith. Others have wel- 
comed social service as a new form of religion. 
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a call to man and a call from God. 
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the threefold nature of the peril is made 
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Che Dome, 
The Age of Wisdom. 


When Reginald and I went out this morning for a walk, 

We had most confidentially an interesting talk. 

We talked of things we used to think, then most forgot 
again; 

For Reginald is over nine, and I, you know, am ten. 


Why, I remember how last year, when we were rather small, 

We thought that wars were over with and couldn’t come 
at all. 

We read of battles in the books and thought them very 
fine; 

But Reginald was only eight, and I was only nine. 


Policemen really stand around to clear away the track, 

And help the ladies cross the street, and bring lost children 
back; 

We thought they hunted Indians, and boys who stay out 
late— 

When Reginald was only seven, and I was only eight. 


We thought that Santa Claus came down, right through 
the chimney flue, 
And that his reindeers pawed outside, as in the play they 


0; 
While, if a boy had been too bad, to him no toys were 
given; 
But Reginald was only six, and I was only seven. 


I’m really quite ashamed to tell how once we used to try 

To see what very little things could ‘make the baby cry. 

We thought it quite a famous joke to play those silly 
tricks— 

When Reginald was only five, and I was only six. 


And oh, the silly, silly things we fancied before that! 

We thought the hills could touch the sky, and that the 
earth was flat; 

That fairy stories might come true, and dragons be alive— 

When Reginald was only four, and I was only five. 


It’s such a comfort now to think those baby days are past, 
And ignorance so terrible is all outgrown at last; 
And now, of course, we’ll never be such simpletons again, 
For Reginald is over nine and I am over ten. 

—Emma Endicott Marean, in St. Nicholas. 


For the Christian Register. 
Linda’s Secret. 


BY HILDA RICHMOND, 


“Don’t wait on me!” cried Marcia, 
jumping nimbly out of the wagon. ‘“‘I’ll 
come with the next load.”’ She ran into the 
house and up the stairs like a whirlwind, 
banging doors and generally making a dis- 
turbance; but she knew her grandmother 
would not hear her. She dashed into her 
closet, and hastily jerked the clothes from 
the hooks, hunting for her jacket, but it 
could not be found. 

“TIT suppose Linda hid it in the guest 
chamber,’ she grumbled, hurrying in that 
direction. ‘‘I think she is too mean for 
anything!’’ But, when the various belong- 
ings of the guest chamber were torn from their 
places, the jacket was still missing. Back 
to her room and into boxes and drawers 
she plunged, scattering and pulling in her 
haste, but still no jacket appeared. Just 
then she heard the merry toot of the horn 
that warned her the wagon was approaching, 
and she turned to run down to ask the 
driver to wait when her foot caught in a pile 
of garments, and she fell headlong. At 
the same instant the door banged shut and 
she was a prisoner. Her grandmother al- 
ways labored under the delusion that burg- 
lars might climb up the outside of the house 
by means of a ladder and enter the windows: 
so, when the family was to be away for the 
day, she made the rounds and securely locked 
all doors {into {the {jhall, finishing [her jtask 
by bolting the stair door. Before Marcia 
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could scramble to her feet the wagon was 
gone, and her grandmother was bolting the 
door below. 

Thrusting her head out of the window, 
which she hastily opened, she screamed at 
the top of her voice for the driver to stop; 
but the crowd in the wagon drowned the 


jnoise, and soon she saw them disappear 


round a bend of the road. Of course they 
imagined she was with the first load, and 
would never find out that one of the party 
was missing until they reached the chestnut 
woods ten miles away. 

“Tf I could get down, I could telephone 
Rose Roberts to stop them and come back 
for me,” she said, her mind working rap- 
idly. Then she pounded on the door and 
screamed at the top of her voice. All in 
vain, for a few minutes later she saw her 
serene, deaf grandmother placidly going 
down the street under the brilliant autumn- 
tinted trees. Linda was having her day 
off, and it was impossible to get out until 
she came back. In a perfect passion of 
tears she threw herself on the bed and sobbed 
out her disappointment. 

When her grief was spent, she rose and 
began to think of some plan to spend the 
long day. The nutting party had started 
very early and was to spend the whole day 
in the woods, so that it was still early in the 
morning as she surveyed the forlorn room. 
Not a book was in sight, and the whole place 
was in such disorder that she closed her eyes 
and lay back on the tumbled bed once more. 
However, she realized that she could not 
stay there all day, so she rose and began 
picking up the clothes from the floor with a 
heavy sigh. 

“What a mess!’’ she said, using the very 
words her grandmother often employed 
in looking at the closet. ‘‘I’ve a great 
mind to clear the whole thing out, for that 
will help me pass the lonely day.” 

She resolutely pulled every garment and 
box and article out of the big closet, and 
flung the window wide to get some fresh 
air into the dusty place. There was no 
broom upstairs, so she had to content her- 
self with wrapping an old petticoat on an 
umbrella and thoroughly brushing down 
the walls. Then she took another cloth and 
washed up the floor, taking pains to make 
the work last as long as possible. After 
that she sorted and examined and dusted 
the clothes and contents of the boxes very 
leisurely, hoping to keep busy until her 
grandmother or Linda would return. 

It was late in the afternoon before the task 
was done and the room in perfect order, 
but Marcia was happy. “I am fearfully 
hungry,” she said, “‘but I have done a good 
day’s work. I’m really not sorry I missed 
the picnic, for I have learned to put things 
in order by myself.’’ Her conscience smote 
her as she thought of many times she had 
torn up her own room and others in the 
house, leaving them for poor Linda to 
straighten; and she registered a vow to do 
better in the future. “I'll just fling all 
these old trashy things out of the window 
and have a bonfire this evening,’ she went 
on, suiting the action to the word, and the 
whole mass narrowly escaped striking an old 
lady who had come to see her grandmother. 

“What on earth are you doing?” asked 
the old lady, looking up in amazement. 
“Your grandmother not at home? Locked 
in all day? You don’t say! You make 
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a bed-clothes rope and I’ll be right back 
with some dinner for you! Yes, I will, 
too! It isn’t a bit of trouble.” 

From that day forth Marcia strove to 
keep things in order. She had many a 
battle, but she always came off victorious. 
And she noticed that Linda no longer made 
caustic remarks about a girl of thirteen 
being old enough to keep things straight, 
but was exceedingly polite and nice to her 
always. She imagined that it was because 
her confinement that lovely day had made 
her turn over a new leaf, but one day she 
found out why the maid-of-all-work was so 
gracious and considerate. 

“T just can’t keep still a minute longer, 
Miss Marcia,” she said one day when Marcia 
did some trifling kindness for her. “I’ve 
had a’secret this long time, and it weighs 
on my conscience. I knew you were locked 
in that day, but I was angry because you 
tore up the guest-room and just allowed 
you tostay. I thought it would do you good 
to see the disorder and’’— 

“And it did do me good, Linda. I’m 
glad you didn’t let me out, though I wouldn’t 
have said so that day. Don’t you worry 
another bit. It did me more good than a 
thousand lectures, and I thank you for it.” 


When the Old Clock Stopped. 


Grandfather bragged about his clock. He 
said it was undoubtedly one of the finest 
clocks in the United States. 

“Why, Jimmy,’ he observed to his 
grandson who was teasing for a watch, 
“that old clock was keeping time forty years 
before you were born just as faithfully as it 
is to-day. It never stops, sonny. Now 
what in the world do you want of a watch 
when there is a clock like that in the family?”’ 

Jimmy laughed. ‘Well, grandpa, a clock 
and a watch are two different things. 
Besides that, you own the clock, and 
I don’t own the watch. I can’t see 
why my father won’t buy me just a dol- 
lar watch. That’s all I ask.” 

“Tt wouldn’t be as big as my clock if he 
did,” grandpa insisted, wiping his spectacles 
for a better view of the old clock in the hall 
that reached from floor to ceiling. 

“JT should hope not!” the boy replied, 
with a broad grin. ‘‘Now, grandpa, my 
father does everything for me that you tell 
him to. If you just say, ‘Why don’t you 
get Jimmy a Waterbury watch, the boy 
needs it,’ he’d buy me one and then I could 
always tell what time it was.” 

“But, Jimmy, here’s this fine old clock 
ready to tell you the hour and minute any 
time of day or night.” 

“Well, but, grandpa, I don’t live in your 
house; and, anyway, what if I was down- 
town?” 

“Telephone, my boy, telephone. Just 
step into a drug store and call us up. We'll 
always give you the correct time. Never 
hesitate to use a modern invention. There 
are no clocks on the market to-day like our 
old standby, but there’s no argument against 
using telephones.’’ 

“No argument against using watches 
either,’’ grumbled the child. 

“You make me think of a lad I heard of 
once,” chuckled grandpa. ‘‘He was the son 
of a clergyman. He teased for a watch 
until the entire family was out of patience. 
At last his father told him not to mention 
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the word ‘watch’ again. At morning 
prayers soon after, each of the children was 
requested to repeat a verse of Scripture 
from memory. And what did that young 
scamp do but offer something to this effect: 
“What I say unto you I say unto all; 
watch.’”’ 

“Did he get the watch?” 
Jimmy. ; 

“T don’t know what he got,” was the 
reply. 

“There now, father,’’ grandma protested, 
looking up from her knitting in time to see 
grandpa shaking with laughter, ‘what makes 
you tease the little fellow? Never mind, 
Jimmy, you'll have a watch some day.” 

“Yes,” pouted Jimmy, ‘when I’m a man. 
That’s when I’m going to have all the pie 
and cake I want—a nice long time to wait. 
Now, if grandpa’d just tell my father that 
I need a watch, I’d have it.” 

“Can’t see the necessity, sonny, with this 
clock in the family. Just call up any time, 
and I'll give you the exact minute. Any 
time this old clock stops, I’ll buy you the 
best dollar watch on the market.” 

“Yes, but it will never stop.” 

At that moment grandma. winked at 
Jimmy, so did Uncle Sam, the big Per- 
sian kitten. 

“Do you like custard pie, Jimmy?’ asked 
grandma. 

“Some, if you please,” was the answer. 

“Then come out in the kitchen and I’ll 
give you a piece.” 

Custard pie helped Jimmy forget his 
troubles. 

“Now we'll get a joke on your grandpa,” 
ventured grandmother. ‘‘You call him up, 
Jimmy, just as soon as you get home, and 
ask him what time it is. Then every time 
you think of it, you ask him again. Tell 
him you must know what time it is by his 
clock, not his watch.” 

“Dear me,’’ objected the child, ‘‘I’d hate 
to do it. I don’t believe my mother’d let 
me. Poor grandpa’d get tired.” 

“Til arrange it all right with your mother. 
and after a day or two of being taken at his 
word your grandfather’ll see that you get 
the watch.” 

Jimmy left the house with a smile so full 
of triumph that grandpa knew that some 
mischief was on foot. Fifteen minutes later 
the telephone rang. Jimmy wished to know 
the time. Then grandpa understood the 
game. ‘Ten times before he was sent to bed 
that night Jimmy inquired the hour accord- 
ing to the old clock in the hall. The fol- 
lowing morning he called his grandfather soon 
after dawn. 

“Hello,” said he, ‘‘this is Jimmy. Will 
you please tell me what time it is?” 

After a moment’s silence mother heard 
her small son exclaim :— 

“What, grandpa? The old clock has 
stopped!...No, honestly, cross my heart, 
no! Grandma surely didn’t do anything to 
the clock. . . . Oh, yes, I can get along with- 
out knowing the exact time until after 
breakfast.” 

“The old clock 
Jimmy’s mother. 

“The old clock stopped?” questioned his 
father. ‘‘It never did that before since I 
was born.” 

Goody!’ was Jimmy’s response. 
I get a watch. Grandpa promised.” 

“But you mustn’t tease,’’ cautioned 


demanded 


py? 


stopped exclaimed 


“Now 
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mother. ‘If grandpa said he would get 
you a watch, he’ll do it.” 

Impatiently Jimmy awaited further news. 
At last grandma telephoned that grandpa 
was much distressed about the performance 
of the old clock. While he watched, the 
clock kept perfect time as in years gone by. 
The minute he left the front par of the 
house, the clock stopped. ‘‘He says Jimmy 
shall have his watch,” grandma finished. 

Two days later grandpa fell asleep on the 
couch while watching the big brass pendulum 
swing back and forth. He was awakened 
soon after by a strange noise, as if Jimmy 
were playing football in the house. With- 
out stirring, grandpa opened his eyesin time 
to see Uncle Sam taking his physical exer- 
cise. The big kitten was playing with the 
pendulum, springing into the air to strike 
it first on one side, then on the other. 

Grandpa watched the fun two minutes 
before he called grandma. Whereupon 
Uncle Sam sat down and washed his hands 
and face, the most innocent-looking kitten 
in town. The clock had stopped. 

An hour later grandpa went to the jew- 
eler’s. When he returned, grandma and 
Jimmy were shaking hands with Uncle Sam 
and feeding him cream. 

“Here, sonny, is your watch,” said grandpa. 

“Why, it’s gold!’ shouted the boy. 

“Ves,”” remarked grandpa, “it should 
last a lifetime. It was worth the price of 
a gold watch to me to know the old clock is 
allright. Sammy, you rascal!’’ 

“Best little cat in town!’ remonstrated 
grandma. 

“Best watch in town!’ declared a proud 
boy. 

“Best old clock in town!” added grandpa, 
with a sigh of relief. ‘‘For that matter, 
best old clock in the United States!’’—Frances 
Margaret Fox, in the Interior. 


Parrots. 

The State of Iowa, among many remark- 
able things, boasts a very remarkable parrot, 
about whose story there is something quite 
romantic and mysterious. A farmer in the 
southern part of the State was once driving 
through a lonely wood, when he heard a 
strange, shrill voice calling: ‘‘Stop! stop! 
Hold up! hold up!”’ So imperative was 
the command that the farmer checked his 
horses, looked eagerly around, and then 
above him, as the voice seemed to come from 
over his head. For some moments he saw 
nothing; then, far up in a tall oak that over- 
hung the road, he perceived a large green 
parrot, which was rapidly letting itself 
down from branch to branch, keeping up 
its shrill cry of “Stop! stop! Hold up! 
hold up!’ At last the bird dropped from 
the lowest limb onto the shoulder of the 
farmer, and nestled up against his face, with 
the immemorial parrot-plaint of ‘Poor 
Poll! Polly wants a cracker!’ 

The farmer, though almost afraid of the 
queer bird so strangely encountered, assured 
her of protection and carried her home, where 
she was well fed and kindly cared for in 
every way, and where she has ever since 
remained an admired member of the family 
circle. 

A parrot owned by a good woman in New 
England not only resembles her mistress in 
conversational powers, but in social feeling. 
She is very fond of company, and, whenever 
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a neighbor calls, will greet the visitor with 
great cordiality, bustling up and down her 
cage, and calling out right cheerily: ‘‘How 
de do? Take a chair! Glad to see you!”’ 

Occasionally the invitations are a little 
awkward; but as a general thing Polly 
acts as a feathered proxy of her mistress, 
“on hospitable cares intent,’ like another 
Yankee parrot, who, on the dropping in 
of a certain nice gossiping old lady, always 
sung out: “‘Brought your knitting? Stay 
to tea? Molly, put the kettle on!’’—Chris- 
tian Intelligencer. 


Snow-bound Sparrows. 


An wumnseasonable snow-storm, which fell 
in Northern Wisconsin one spring, incident- 
ally demonstrated the parental devotion of 
the ground-sparrow and the humanity of 
the laborers at the Superior coal docks. 

The sparrows appeared in March, and 
built their nest in an open field adjoining 
the coal docks. Four eggs were laid, and 
four young sparrows shortly afterward made 
their appearance. 

There was, of course, no shelter for the 
nest; and, when the snow came down in big 
flakes one night, the mother bird refused to 
leave the young ones, and the whole family 
was snowed under. 

Some of the men on the dock had found 
the nest several days before, and watched 
the progress of the prospective family with 
much interest. When they crossed the 
fields to go to work Wednesday morning, 
they noticed that the snow completely 
covered the ground in the vicinity of the 
nest, and immediately hastened to the spot 
to see what had happened to the birds. 

Seven inches of snow covered the nest, 
and, when the men reached down through the 
mantle to see if the birds were still alive, 
the mother flew out and watched the ex- 
cavating operations with much interest, but 
from a safe distance. 

When the nest had been cleared of snow, 
she returned, and the next day, when they 
had to dig her out again, she was quite tame 
and obviously thankful. 

The little fellows, with their thick, warm 
coats of down, appeared not in the least dis- 
tressed, and opened their mouths for food 
when the snow was removed.—The Superior 
Telegram. 


I is for ignorant Ida, 
Who doesn’t know rhubarb from cider; 
Once she drank up a quart, 
Which was more than she ought, 
And it gave her queer feelings inside her. 
—Isabel F. Bellows. 


‘‘What can I do for my little boy so that 
he won’t want to eat between meals?’’ 
‘‘Have the meals ficker together, mamma.” 
Exchange. 


“Mamma, may we play at keeping a store 
in here?” ‘‘Yes, but you must be very, 
very quiet.”’ ‘‘ Well,” said the wise Tommy, 
‘‘we’ll pretend we don’t advertise.’””—Art 
in Advertising. 


Mamma: ‘“‘How many sisters did your 
new playmate tell you he had?’ Willis: 
“He’s got one. He tried to catch me by 
saying he had two half-sisters, but he’ll 
find out I’ve studied fractions.’’—Harper’s 
Young People. 
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Christian Science. 


[With these letters we close the discus- 
sion about Christian Science. Eprror.] 


In your issue of the 13th ult. you pub- 
lished an article entitled “Excommunication,”’ 
in which you say the Unitarian “‘church door 
stands ever open for all classes,’ and that 
“‘to any protesting voice it might be replied 
that the office of the church as that of the 
Christis not to call the righteous, but sinners, 
to repentance.’”’ This spirit of liberality 
is indeed commendable, but in marked con- 
trast therewith the Register of the 20th con- 
tains an article by the Rev. John Snyder 
which advocates a campaign against a class 
of people who, he admits, are ‘‘righteous,”’ 
but who are not identified with his church. 
Evidently Mr. Snyder does not agree with 
the editor of the Christian Register that 
persons should be left unmolested in their 
individual religious beliefs. On the con- 
trary he goes so far as to advocate the cir- 
culation of literature which upon examina- 
tion we discover to be nothing more nor less 
than a misrepresentation of the teaching 
of Christian Science! 

Mr. Snyder declares that Christian Science 
is not new, but only ‘‘a new label for an old 
thing.’’ He offers as his authority for this 
statement an opinion of an Indian Pundita 
who is said to have visited America, and 
“When it [Christian Science] was explained 
to her, said, ‘That is not new. We have had 
it in India for four thousand years. It has 
ruined thousands of lives!’’ I am glad that 
our critic mentioned the point, ‘‘ When 1t 
was explained to her, she replied,’ etc. As 
a matter of fact, many persons have offered 
“‘explanations’”’ of Christian Science which 
utterly fail to give a correct understanding 
of the subject: Some say, “It is just like 
Spiritualism’’; others say that ‘“‘It is like 
theosophy’’; others, that “it is mental 
suggestion,’ etc. Just how it can be like 
all of these various things, which differ very 
greatly from each other, no one has attempted 
to explain, and we suspect that the only 
reason Christian Science has been likened 
unto these various isms is because the one 
who makes the ‘“‘explanation’”’ has the im- 
pression that they are not popular, and hence 
they are mentioned in connection with 
Christian Science as an indirect way of 
calling names. In any event, it is manifest 
that some of them must be wrong; for, as 
we have said, Christian Science could not 
possibly be like them all since they are un- 
like each other. 

In regard to the Pundita’s opinion. The 
difficulty was evidently with the explanation 
made to her and not with Christian Science. 
The mere fact that she was impressed that 
Christian Science is like Hinduism is proof 
positive that it was not properly ‘“‘explained 
to her,’”’ but, on the contrary, misrepresented. 

Mr. Snyder recommends that both clergy- 
amen and laymen enter into the task of put- 
ting an end to Christian Science by ex- 
amining ‘‘alleged cures.’’ We assure the 
gentleman that Christian Scientists would 
be pleased to help him in this investigation, 
and would respectfully call his attention to 
the report of investigations which were re- 
cently made by certain physicians and which 
were embodied in an article published by 
Mr. B. O. Flower in the Arena Magazine 
of November, 1908, under the title ‘‘ Chris- 
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tian Science and Organic Disease.’ This 
examination of the subject ought to convince 
Mr. Snyder, if testimony has any weight 
with him whatever, that Christian Science 
does heal organic diseases. Our critic ad- 
vises that as a proof of the “‘superstition”’ 
of Christian Scientists one should attend 
the Christian Science Church and hear 
stories of the healing of horses and hogs 
through Christian Science. Such testimonies 
may have been heard in Christian Science 
churches, but I very much question if the 
general public would support the contention 
that they give evidence of ‘‘superstition,’’ 
or indorse Dr. Snyder’s manifest belief 
that the divine protection of four-footed 
animals is distinctive from the divine care 
and protection of the two-footed varieties. 
If we may be permitted to believe that God 
created them in the first instance, it should 
be no strain upon our faith to believe that 
he could and would protect them in the 
second instance. I dare say that even Mr. 
Snyder, who is so free from the ‘‘sin’’ which 
he names ‘‘superstition’’ as to merit in no 
degree the Scriptural admonition, ‘‘He that 
is without sin among you let him first cast 
a stone,’’ would recommend some sort of 
a remedy for suffering animals, and it would 
not surprise me if he were to contend that 
the particular remedy which he commends 
is the remedy which God intended to be 
used. Thus even he might be ‘‘supersti- 
tious’’ enough to admit that God has con- 
descended to provide for the four-footed 
beast as well as for man. 

Mr. Snyder refers to certain teachings and 
practices in New York City which have 
recently been mentioned in the public press 
as being similar to ‘‘witchcraft,’’ but he 
has neglected to mention the fact that these 
peculiar teachings and practices are con- 
demned—not indorsed—by the Christian 
Science Church. He speaks of them as 
“the unauthorized use of malicious animal 
magnetism,’ as a lack of proper discrimina- 
tion ‘“‘between the offensive and defensive 
use of this dangerous agency.’’ To be 
accurate he should have stated that an er- 
roneous and evil teaching is not subject to 
any other use than misuse. Malicious 
animal magnetism which is designated in 
the scientific schools as ‘‘pernicious mental 
evil’ is wholly apart from the practice of 
Christian Science. It is an evil subterfuge. 
Mrs. Eddy teaches that animal magnetism 
has no power whatever apart from false 
mortal belief. She has known that certain 
persons do believe in its power, and that 
they attempt to exercise it, but she has 
taught her students how to defend them- 
selves against such deception by under- 
standing that God, good, is the only real 
power. ‘Thus our critic may note that Mrs. 
Eddy has preceded him, and already en- 
tered the field in the interest of safeguarding 
the public by advising them to have no faith 
in the asserted power of ‘‘ animal magnetism,”’ 
or any other superstition. The dropping 
of the names of certain persons from the 
membership of the Christian Science Church 
is unquestionable proof of its requirement 
that those who teach and practise in the 
name of Christian Science shall be Christian 
and consistent, in both word and deed, 
neither using “‘animal magnetism”’ to further 
their ends nor consenting to its use by those 
for whose views and habits as professed 
Christian Scientists they are responsible. 
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The case cited should convince Dr. Snyder 
and all others that Christian Science is 
inherently and absolutely opposed to all 
“superstition,’’ to every ill begetting belief 
or action. To hold Christian Science re- 
sponsible for the wrongs attaching to the 
conduct of those whom Mrs. Eddy has 
rebuked and whom the directors of the 
Mother Church have disciplined is to evi- 
dence a willingness both to deceive and to 
be deceived. This is but another of the 
fruits of prejudice. ALFRED FaRLow. 
Boston, Mass. 
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Sir,—Dr. Snyder’s forcible article in the 
Register on the fetishism of Eddyism (mis- 
called Christian Science, a lucky catchword), 
which its foundress terms “‘malicious an- 
imal magnetism,’’ is most timely. So far 
the world has regarded this sect, that at 
every_moment, waking or sleeping, flatly and 
unblushingly contradicts its fundamental 
teachings, as rather amusing—a sort of 
airy burlesque. 

But underlying its plain foolery there are 
inherent very grave perils to the commun- 
ity not seen or understood by the worthy 
people referred to by Dr. Snyder as com- 
posing the mass of its devotees. ‘“‘Ma- 
licious animal magnetism”’ is the identical 
spirit evoked by the African witch-doctor, 
which demonstrates how much alike human 
nature may be, whether its manifestations 
are noted in a negro Kraal or in Boston. 
But the special threat against the welfare 
of the community that I wish to point out 
is one that strangely seems to have escaped 
recognition by writers against Eddyism. 
In absolutely denying the possibility even 
of the existence of disease and its consequent 
notorious refusal of approved medical treat- 
ment, Eddyism declares open and uncon- 
promising war against all public sanitary 
measures. Were its boasted tenets carried 
into actual practice, quarantine, public and 
private, would be completely abolished, and 
pestilence would be given full sway, as in 
the Dark Ages. Also, wherefore maintain 
costly sewerage and water-works, when in 
the back yard an open cesspool and well 
would supply all wants? All the enlight- 
ened measures that civilization has slowly 
and painfully evolved to protect mankind 
against the awful plagues of the past would 
be recklessly struck from the statutes. 
Again, leaving out of the consideration 
assisted deaths where victims needing proper 
nursing and restful care have been pushed 
into premature graves by fanatical refusal 
to concede needful attention, there is the 
obvious and imminent danger when children 
affected with contagious disease (whose 
worst symptoms are not necessarily im- 
mediately noticeable) are sent to school or 
allowed to play with others. At an Eddyite 
school in St. Louis an epidemic of small- 
pox was allowed to run its course unchecked 
until the city sanitary officer accidentally 
discovered the fact. Last year one of our 
largest public schools shut its doors on ac- 
count of the appearance of scarlet fever, 
which outbreak brought mourning to at 
least one family bereaved of its nursery 
darling. It was widely rumored that the 
disease was introduced by the child of 
Eddyite parents. Whether this was true 
or not, the obvious possibility was a basis 
for the report. If persons of Eddyite 
notions elect themselves to die through 
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neglect of rational medical care, this ‘‘is a 
free country.’’ But, when fanaticism veck- 
lessly threatens the lives of our children, 
that is altogether another matter, and de- 
mands the interposition of the law, which is 
entirely adequate and should be vigorously 
effected. CuHarLeEs. A. Topp. 
Sr. Louis, Mo. 


Will you allow me just a line in which to 
express very sincere thanks for the criticism 
printed in your paper of January 27? The 
writer has given a most satisfactory illus- 
tration of the kind of Unitarian J had in 
mind when I spoke of ‘‘flirting with Chris- 
tian Science.’”’ ‘“‘Justice”’ displays the same 
mental bewilderment and the same absence 
of a just sense of ethical values as the man 
who thinks he must be a Unitarian because 
he doesn’t believe anything! Of course, 
“every man has the right to his own opinion.” 
But, if I were on a vessel and the captain 
seriously held the opinion that the magnetic 


needle sometimes pointed south and some- | 


times south by south-west, I should be a 
little anxious, even though a benevolent 
passenger assured me that the commanding 
officer was a model of all the domestic 
virtues and never absent from church! It 
is impressive, but not convincing, to see as 
many people throng the Christian Science 
Cathedral on a Sunday as may be found in 
“fifteen’’ of our churches. It is much like 
saying, ‘“‘Scarlet fever must be a very re- 
spectable disease. See how many good 
people have it.” In fact-a good many 
Unitarians, I am afraid, are like the obliging 
schoomaster who taught that the world 
was round or flat, just as the parents de- 
sired! I had two objects in view in writing 
my article. First, I wanted to find out how 
much of Mrs. Eddy’s and Mrs. Stetson’s 
“modern witchcraft’? was being believed 
and taught in the families of Christian 
Scientists; and, second, I desired to suggest 
to my brethren some methods by which, 
in a serious and kindly spirit, we might co- 
operate to lessen the influence of what I 
believe to be a harmful superstition. 


JoHN SNYDER. 
NANTUCKET, Mass. 


Recent Foreign Liberal Books. 


BY REV. CHARLES W. WENDTE. 


Protestantische Fretheit. ‘Proceedings and 
Papers of the Twenty-fourth German Prot- 
estant Congress,’’ held in Bremen, Sept. 21— 
24, 1910.—Our transatlantic allies, the mem- 
bers of the German Protestantenverein, or 
association of liberal Christians, have issued 
in a pamphlet of 220 pages the report of 
their last meeting in that citadel of progres- 
sive Christianity, Bremen. The invigorating 

*sermon of Rev. I. Heyn of Greifswald and 
the various addresses and discussions are 
stenographically reproduced. As one reads 
the latter, he is impressed with the intel- 
lectual ability, the scholarship and culture of 
these men who represent the advance move- 
ment of the German Church. Pastor Karl 
Koenig of Bremen gave a thoughtful address 
on the question, ‘‘Can Artreplace Religion?” 
Rey. Aldred Fischer of the Jerusalem, or 
Crusader, Church in Berlin, one of the 
strongest friends of our International Con- 
gress, treated of the constantly increasing 
withdrawals from the national churches 
in Germany, and how to prevent them. 
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While not concealing the difficulties of this 
growing abstention from religious worship, 
the speaker was sure that only a religious 
liberalism could meet the needs of the sit- 
uation, a liberalism glowing with faith and 
zeal, and ready for any sacrifices and ser- 
vices. In the discussion which followed a 
woman’s voice was uplifted and welcomed,— 
a novel feature in a German conference. 
The speech of the session was that of Count 
Hoensbroech of Berlin, the’ eminent Jesuit 
scholar, who, since his break with Rome, 
has proven a thorn in the flesh to that 
communion. He advocated strongly the 
separation of Church and State in Germany 
as the first condition of a religious renewal, 
pointing to France’s recent action as a good 
example for them to follow. 

This resolution was greeted by some of 
those present with acclamation, but later 
speakers were less enthusiastic. It is evi- 
dent that German churchmen of all shades 
of opinion are not yet ready for this drastic 
but probably inevitable measure, although 
a Dutch visiting delegate called attention 
to the fact that in Holland Church and State 
have long been separated, to their mutual 
welfare. 


In the brilliant paper by Prof. Dr. 


‘Naumann, member of the German parlia- 


ment, on Religious and Political Liberalism, 
the congress touched high-water mark. We 
are to listen to this remarkable orator, 
formerly a pastor, now editor, author, and 
parliamentarian, at the Berlin Congress 
next summer. The paper by Pastor Traub 
of Dortmund, a leader of the social and 
practical movement in the German churches, 
treated of Christian and Modern Ethics. 
It was a philosophical survey of the devel- 
opment of morality as a science and art 
in Christian times, worthy of expansion to.a 
volume. Pastor Baars of Bremen, eminent 
through his humanitarian work, asked 
whether it would not be ethically justifiable 
to put out of existence utterly degenerate, 
entirely idiotic unfortunates, instead of seek- 
ing to artificially rear them to maturity, 
and even old age, in institutions. He quoted 
Dr. Forel, the Swiss alienist, to the effect 
that we ought not to keep alive the incura- 
bly insane, who to a great extent are not only 
afflicted with melancholia and other forms of 
mental misery, but are often acute sufferers 
from physical pain. ‘This is a difficult ques- 
tion, but we ought seriously to consider it. 
He also made an earnest plea for total 
abstinence from alcohol. These radical 
views led to’a lively discussion with much 
variety of opinion. The closing address 
was on the religious education of youth, by 
Pastor Hollman of Berlin. 

We have not mentioned the social gather- 
ings, with their bright and witty speeches, 
by delegates from Switzerland and Holland 
as well as Germany. Hon. Carl Schrader, 
member of the German parliament, who 
presided, made lengthy reference to the 
coming International Congress of Religious 
Liberals next August in Berlin, and invited 
all persons to participate in it. In Berlin 
more than fifty of the local clergy are of 
liberal tendency. ‘The Protestantenverein has 
in that city over six thousand members. 
Under such auspices the approaching con- 
gress promises to be most successful. 

The Congress adopted a strong protest 
against the proposed Prussian law to dis- 
cipline unbelieving and refractory clergy- 
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men, who are to be retired by the church 
authorities on a liberal pension without 
a trial and without permission to preach 
thereafter. It also sent a petition to the 
same authorities urging that in the interests 
of the private conscience and the peace of 
the church the reading of the Apostles’ 
Creed at divine services, confirmation, and 
baptism, as now required, be made optional. 

The movement for this reform is growing 
in Germany. The writer of these lines re- 
cently saw a communication written by 
Prof. A. Harnack of Berlin, favoring this 
optional use of the creed. 

Jean Reville, In Memoriam, 1854-1908, is 
the title of a handsome octavo pamphlet 
of ninety-two pages, in which the story of 
the life and labors of our departed and ven- 
erated fellow-worker is told by friends who 
knew and loved him. Twenty pages are 
devoted to a bibliography of his remark- 
able literary productiveness. An admir- 
able portrait brings him to sight again. 
The volume contains the moving sermon 
preached at his memorial service by Rev. 
J. Emile Roberty of the Oratoire in Paris, 
the tributes of M. A. Esmein of the Insti- 
tute, Mr. Francois Picavet, Frederick Mac- 
ler, M. Paul Alphandery, and M. Eugéne de 
Fays, his associates in the College de France 
and the conduct of the Revue de I’ Histoire 
des Religions, and those of F. Edmond 
Stapfer, dean of the Free Faculty of Prot- 
estant Theology, and Prof. Eugéne Ehr- 
hardt. All bear witness alike to his lofty 
motives, his untiring industry, wide scholar- 
ship, and personal lovableness. ‘“‘I love 
better,”’ he often said, ‘‘to live less long and 
to give myself utterly.’’ He had reason to 
speak thus, for he gave himself utterly. 

Iconographie Calvienne-——This is a folio 
volume of 275 pages, splendidly illus- 
trated, which its author, the learned biog- 
rapher of Calvin, Prof. E. Doumergue, 
dean of the Protestant Theological Seminary 
at Montauban, dedicated to the Univer- 
sity of Geneva on the occasion of its recent 
jubilee. It is issued by Georges Bridel et 
Cie., Lausanne, and deals primarily with the 
portraits of the great reformer, beginning with 
those of his youth. During the University 
celebrations at Geneva last summer a large 
number of Calvin portraits, together with 
other memorials of the reformer and his 
contemporaries, were exhibited in a Calvin 
Museum formed for the occasion by Prof. 
Choisy of Geneva. But this volume de- 
scribes in word and picture many others, 
and incidentally casts new light on the early 
history of the Reformed Church. One 
chapter deals with Calvin medals. The 
second part of the work reproduces the his- 
tory of the caricatures of Calvin and his 
epoch, both Protestant and Catholic,—an in- 
teresting study. The Index sums up the 
history and characteristics of 307 known 
portraits of Calvin. The work is in itself 
a monument of profound research and la- 
borious execution worthy of the great epoch 
in the modern history of mankind which it 


commemorates. m 
Handbuch der Kirchengeschichte fur 
Studirende. Gustav Kruger, in Giessen, 


editor. IV., Part 2.—In the narrow com- 
pass of 24 pages the author of this sec- 
tion of an excellently planned and well- 
executed handbook of Church History, 
Prof. Walter Rauschenbusch of the Rochester 
Theological Seminary, gives a condensed 
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summary of the development and present 
aspects of religious life in North America. 
It is an admirable piece of work, and, while 
intended primarily for the instruction of the 
German student, may well be consulted by 
the American somewhat familiar with the 
German idiom. Historical processes, doc- 
trinal development, denominational char- 
acteristics, and church statistics are well 
brought out and happily blended, while 
the meagre outlines which the limited space 
makes necessary are amplified by copious 
references to fuller sources of information. 
The author’s fairness is well illustrated by 
his treatment of the Unitarian and Univer- 
salist fellowships. We hail it as a good 
omen that his sketch closes with a reference 
to the International Congress of Religious 
Liberals. 


Proctor Academy Again. 


It is not likely that all the givers to 
Proctor Academy have been to Andover 
and seen their beneficiary. They know in 
part, but not wholly, to what their money 
has gone, for they have read all about it, 
or Mr. Ives, the financial agent, has told 
them, and to his knowledge of Proctor 
nothing can be added. When I announced 
my purpose of coming up to Andover for 
a two months’ rest, I said to a Unitarian 
friend of education, ‘‘When I come back, I 
will tell you all about Proctor.” 

“Oh, you needn’t. Mr. Ives has been 
here, and there is nothing you will be able 
to tell me I don’t know.” 

But Proctor on paper is very different 
from the real thing up here among the hills, 
where day by day honest, faithful, edu- 
cational effort is moulding the character 
of about one hundred young people. ‘This 
has been going on for twenty-eight years. 

But to begin the story properly. The 
village of Andover has stretched itself out 
on the breast of this valley along the lines 
of a Roman cross. On the northern arm 
is the old-town parade ground, used in part 
as the campus of Proctor with its four build- 
ings, Cary House, boys’ dormitory, Slo- 
comb Hall (the gymnasium), Recitation 
Hall, and, in addition, the beautiful stone 
church given to the Unitarian parish here, 
and not yet completed. Moreover, if the 
new-comer’s arrival is in the winter and at 
night, the little village shut in by snow- 
covered hills suggests “‘the little town of 
Bethlehem,” so ‘‘still it lies.’”’ Life here 
tends to increase this subtle suggestion of 
Bethlehem and the cross, because of the 
effort expended by every associate of Proctor 
in doing a noble work uncomplainingly and 
well. 

There have been trials for teachers and 
students, happily lifted in part by the build- 
ing of the two fine dormitories, one for boys 
and one for girls. No longer do self-board- 
ing pupils, by far the greater number, have 
to cook, eat, and sleep in the one room, as 
in the old dormitory destroyed by fire, or in 
the village homes willing to lodge them. 
In both dormitories there are up-to-date 
kitchens, dining-rooms, and storage for the 
self-boarding boys and girls who come from 
farms and villages too distant to permit 
their return at night. On Monday they 
bring food sufficient to last the week and go 
home Friday for more. These conveniences, 
the modern lavatories, with abundance of 
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hot water, pleasant living room, with maga- 
zines, piano, and cheerful fireplace, make 
these dormitories cheerful, confortable homes 
for all who come. 

Then think of the revelation to them,—and 
for that matter to any young person,—to 
have Carlyle’s ‘‘Hero and Hero-Worship”’ 
introduced in their sophomore year by an able 
teacher; to get the uplift and grandeur 
of the book amidst scenery so beautiful that 
they can easily understand Carlyle’s decla- 
ration that ‘‘worship is transcendent won- 
der.”” I tried to find whether these chil- 
dren, brought up in the shadow of these 
hills, had admiring love for them. I am 
sure they have, for on many a rare morn- 
ing when Ragged or Kearsarge has been 
resplendent in snow and ice, they have been 
the most appreciative of us all. But the 
Academy does more than stimulate the love 
for the higher things of life. It has courses 
in domestic science and commercial training, 
the aim of which is to fit boys and girls 
for practical careers. If the vision of the 
trustees for an agricultural school is realized, 
the usefulness of Proctor will be still further 
enhanced. 

In the dormitories the interesting thing 
is to see the self-boarding pupils make them- 
selves useful in return for the advantages 
they are receiving, in many cases without 
charge. For one hour in the morning 
Cary House is like a well-ordered commu- 
nity of ants. One girl rushes to her task of 
filling lamps, another to brushing and dust- 
ing the halls, stairs, living room, or to pol- 
ishing the bath-room faucets. By the time 
the Academy bell tolls its first warning the 
dormitory is in order. What a lesson the 
lives of these students might be to the sons 
and daughters of the idle rich of our large 
cities! Miss Spence of one of the large 
girls’ schools in New York City has ut- 
tered publicly her appeal that the rich girls 
should learn to do something useful with 
their hands, for they rarely have an oppor- 
tunity in their homes. To her knowledge, 
many of them were unable to comb their 
hair or to make their beds. Well, let them 
come up here to learn the dignity of labor 
and the truth of Mrs. Browning’s ‘‘Get 
work to do, get work to do, it’s better than 
what you work to get.”’ 

Proctor reaches another class in the reg= 
ular pupils whose parents are able to pay 
full tuition for them and do. Between 
these boys and girls there is the friendliest 
intimacy, to the good of all. The popular 
boys and girls and the ‘‘grinds’’ are in both 
sets, as many in one as the other. Very 
strange it is that school children of to-day 
agree that, if you are a ‘‘grind,” you can’t 
be good fun, and that popularity and scholar- 
ship never go hand in hand. Who is re- 
sponsible for this? 

The relation of Proctor to the Unitarian 
church here is most intimate and valuable. 
Its principal is superintendent of the Sun- 
day-school; its teachers, his assistants; and 
attendance by the children is obligatory. 
It is a very live Sunday-school. Sunday 
evening a Young People’s Religious Union 
meets, and is always well attended. The 
Proctor boys and girls lead alternately. 

Such is the impression Proctor Academy 
makes on a new-comer. Its problems are 
by no means solved: it has not yet attained. 
But its standard is high, its lot is cast among 
an intelligent community deeply interested 
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in its success, and it is pressing toward the 
goal with splendid courage. 
It would help Proctor to have its bene- 
factors come and see for themselves. 
M. A. M. 
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Anvover, N.H. 


The Unitarian Club of Boston. 


It would be difficult to imagine a meeting 
with higher significance for human person- 
ality than the meeting of the Unitarian Club 
on February 9: Dr. James De Normandie, 
speaking on Edward Everett Hale, Dr. 
George A. Gordon speaking on Phillips 
Brooks, and President Charles. W. Eliot 
presiding. In introducing the speakers, 
Dr. Eliot spoke of Dr. Hale and Bishop 
Brooks from-his own intimate acquaintance 
with them, both friends of civil and re- 
ligious liberty, and yet very unlike,—Hale, 
who was prolific in his literary activity in 
connection with his preaching; Brooks, who 
“belonged to the most exclusive denomina- 
tion in America, but without a trace of ex- 
clusiveness,’’ for ‘‘freedom of thought was 
as dear to him as to us—freedom of ex- 
pression in prayer and praise.”’ 

Dr. De Normandie had written a very 
careful paper on his intimate friend and 
near neighbor, Dr. Hale. It was full of 
wisdom and humor, kindly, discriminating, 
appreciative. In the reading Dr. De Nor- 
mandie felt compelled—his hearers won- 
dered why—to abbreviate it. Every one 
was sorry to see the occasional pages slipped 
past unread, so eager was he to hear every 
word of the delightful paper. Edward 
Everett Hale ‘‘loved the world intensely, 
and everything in the world, and yet had no 
worldliness.’”” There was in him no trace 
of the ascetic or ceremonial or priestly kind 
of minister. With him the things of the 
spirit were constantly present. He was a 
conspicuous figure in the church universal; 
assumed by orthodox people to be one of 
themselves, and yet an ardent, enthusiastic 
Unitarian. 

His life grew in depth and power with the 
years. He had a growing confidence in the 
ways of the Eternal. In his last years his 
life had ‘‘the ripeness and mellowness of 
the fruit which drinks in the sunlight through 
the thin leafage of autumn.” 

Dr. Gordon gave a brief sketch of the life 
of Phillips Brooks, and in estimating his 
character showed the quality of solitariness 
and aloofness which ran through his whole 
life, and yet his life was large and rich. He 
had intimate associations with three com- 
munions, the Trinitarians, the Unitarians, 
and the Episcopalians. He had their broad 
merits without their defects. When he 
began his work, the rationalistic wing of 
congregationalism was characterized by cold- 
ness and clearness, the other wing by heat 
without light. Phillips Brooks disregarded 
in large measure the two sides of the great 
theological debate of the time, and gave 
men the maximum of religion and the min- 
imum of the philosophy of religion. He 
spoke from the heart of God to the heart of 
man. He was a scholar in instincts, but not 
in interests: his interests were not in facts 
for facts’ sake, but in the human value of 
facts. He had two great intellectual gifts: 
first, the power of analyzing religious ex- 
perience, of knowing the human heart; and, 
second, large-mindedness,—he could not en- 
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tertain narrow views. He received, in his 
years of public work, praise in torrents, but 
was absolutely unspoiled; he used this 
homage as an avenue into human hearts. 
In his preaching his eloquence was elemental, 
a cataract of thought and feeling and power. 

Greatly as he served his times, we face 
a changed condition in religious life. Two 
great changes have come in the comparatively 
few years since his death. One is the new 
social expression of Christianity,—of which 
there is scarcely a trace even in the latest 
preaching of Phillips Brooks. The other is 
the new spirit of inquiry into the very 
foundations of faith and thought and life. 
He spoke to men, assuming the imperative 
philosophy of life; but that is now crumbling, 
and we have to build a new philosophy of 
life, a new theology, to lay a new foundation 
for faith. The minimum of the philosophy 
of life, of theology, will not do to-day, for 
we have entered on a new era in human 
thinking. To-day the call is urgent for the 
new philosophy of religion which has yet 
to be built. 
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The Dix Memorial Service. 


A memorial service for the late Mrs. B. 
Ward Dix, second president of the Alliance, 
was held in the old Bulfinch Place Church, 
Boston, on the afternoon of Febuary 11, 
under the auspices of the National Alliance. 
The occasion brought out a large gathering 
of representative Unitarians from in and 
around the city, and the exercises, though 
simple in character, were of deep interest. 
Miss Emma C. Low presided, and with her 
on the platform were the two national sec- 
retaries, Mrs. Emily A. Fifield and Mrs. 
Mary B. Davis, Mrs. Kate Gannett Wells, 
Rev. Samuel A. Eliot, president of the 
American Unitarian Association, and Rev. 
C. R. Eliot, minister of the church. Flowers 
had been sent from the Bulfinch Place 
Alliance, the Howard Sunday-school, with 
which Mrs. Dix was connected in her child- 
hood, from Mrs. J. W. Andrews, first presi- 
dent of the Alliance, and others, while giant 
palm branches had been sent from Mrs. 
Dix’s brother in Florida. Music was pro- 
vided by Organist F. O. Nash and his choir 
from the Jamaica Plain Church, and Miss 
Hussey of Brooklyn contributed a contralto 
solo. Mrs. Dix’s favorite hymns were sung. 

Rev. C. R. Eliot spoke of the propriety 
in selecting this church for the service in 
view of Mrs. Dix’s early connection with the 
society and the unflagging interest which 
she took in its affairs for a period of over 
seventy years. He quoted from Mrs. Dix’s 
own story of her childhood days as given at 
the historic anniversary in the church several 
years ago, when she said that it was through 
the old Howard Sunday-school that she first 
entered into the life of the Unitarian Church 
and felt its call upon her. 

‘Mrs. Fifield, in recalling Mrs. ~ Dix’s 
pioneer services for the National Alliance, 
paid an appreciative tribute to her remark- 
able wisdom, balance, ability, and devotion, 
which not only made the Alliance a possi- 
bility, but laid its foundations in the strong 
and enduring form which are its bulwarks 
to-day. Her ten years of untiring work for 
the Alliance in its formative period had been 
‘of incalculable value, and fortunately she had 
lived to see the realization of much for 
which she labored. Mrs. Wells’s testimony 
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was to the simplicity and modesty of Mrs. 
Dix in her responsible position, her forget- 
fulness of self. ‘‘Officialism”’ in any form 
was foreign to her nature, and her office 
was never used to compass personal pref- 
erences or unworthy ends. 

Mrs. Davis’s words were in recognition of 
the tender sympathy, the practical helpful- 
ness displayed in this life of rare usefulness, 
and touched upon Mrs. Dix’s connection 
with the New York League and the develop- 
ment of its work in New York. 

Rev. Samuel Eliot spoke of his own happy 
memories of Mrs. Dix as friend and co- 
worker in the cause, of her sweet and gen- 
uine hospitality in her home, of the years 
of enforced retirement so patiently borne, 
and of her return to the old home in Groton. 
Mr. Eliot also told of his experiences with 
Mrs. Dix in the South during a missionary 
visit to the Alliance settlements. 

In closing, Miss Low emphasized the fact 
that in Dix House at Shelter Neck, the Al- 
liance had a memorial which now claimed 
a still more hearty support and interest, and 
in no way could affection for Mrs. Dix be 
shown better than in carrying on this work 
so near her heart. 

Letters were read from absent friends, 
and several other speakers bore testimony 
to different phases of Mrs. Dix’s character 
and work. A closing prayer was offered by 
Rev. Mary L. Leggett. 


Miss Clarke’s Lectures. 


Lecture-talks on the Life of Jesus, by 
Miss Lilian Freeman Clarke will be given 
at the Tuckerman School, 25 Beacon Street, 
Boston, on successive Thursdays, at 9.30 
AM., beginning Thursday, February 3, 1910. 

1. Introductory: Historical proofs of the 
substantial accuracy of the Gospel nar- 
ratives. (The argument from Early Chris- 
tian history.) 

2. The Manuscripts. 
sion. Some interesting changes. 
acteristics of the Four Gospels. 

3. The right way of reading the New 
Testament. The historical background. 
Legitimate use of the imagination. Illus- 
trations: The message of John the Baptist 
to Jesus; the escape of Peter from prison; 
story of the “unjust’’ (dishonest) steward. 

4. The aim of Jesus. The flashlight it 
throws upon passages made needlessly ob- 
secure and difficult. Illustrations: The 
temptation; preaching at Nazareth; the 
expulsion of the money-changers from the 
Temple. (This subject may require two 
lessons.) : 


The Revised Ver- 
Char- 


5. Early days. First chapters of the Gos- 
pel of John. 

6. Galilean ministry. ‘‘Miracles”’ of heal- 
ing. What is a miracle? The maniac of 
Gadara. The leper. (Natural occurrences 
regarded as miraculous by observers: Still- 
ing the waves; the multiplication of loaves; 
water changed to wine, etc.) 

7. The “‘little’’ daughter of Jairus. The 
young man of Nain. The raising of Lazarus. 
Why only three stories of raising the dead? 

8. The Sermon on the Mount in Matthew 
and the Sermon on the Mount in Luke. 

9. The Gospel of Luke. The author 
understands Jesus better than the other two 
synoptic writers. Influence of Luke on 
Paul. 

10. The murder of John the Baptist. 
Its effect on the work of Jesus. The Syro- 
Phoenician woman. 

11. Last Days. ‘The Crucifixion. 

12. The Resurrection. 


The Richmond Church. 


Contributions have begun to come in, in 
answer to an appeal in the Christian Register of 
February 3. If we can get $300 through 
this appeal, I feel sure we shall be able to 
make our last payment February 24. 

Amount asked for, $300. From T. D. H., 
Springfield, Mass., $10; from C. H. F., 
Hartford, Conn., $5; from Mrs. J. H. B., 
Philadelphia, Pa., $10. Balance needed, 
$275. Joun IL. Rosrnson, Minister. 

tor7 Park Avenue, R1cHMOND, VA. 


The Isles of Shoals Reunion. 


At the Isles of Shoals Reunion at Dr. 
Hale’s church on Washington’s Birthday 
Rev. George H. Badger will preside. Rev. 
John Haynes Holmes will serve as toast- 
master, with the following list of after- 
dinner speakers: Rev. Frank L. Phalen, 
Fairhaven, Mass.; Rev. Henry T. Secrist, 


The Children’s Mission 


To the Children of the Destitute in the Oity 
of Bosten. 

The Unitarian Children’s Charity. 

Contributions from the Sunday-schools are used to give 
aaaiatance, temporary shelter or permanent homes to needy 
children 

Children cared for in private families in close relations 
with the central office. 

Applications solicited from families within forty miles of 
Boston, who will take children to board or free of charge. 

Additional donations and bequests are much needec’ to 
meet increasing demands. 

Henry M. Will yh President, 

Rev. C.R. Elict, Sec’ Slocum, Treas. 
Parker B. Peta, Cb slang 
279 Tremont St., Boston, 
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Roxbury, Mass.; Rev. A. H. Robinson, 
Newton Centre, Mass.; Rev. Elizabeth 
Padgham, Rutherford, N.J.; Miss Marion 
McClinch, Springfield, Mass.; Miss Marion 
D. Richards, Brookline, Mass.; Rev. Chester 
A. Drummond, Littleton, Mass. 


Directors’ Report. 


AMERICAN UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION. 


The directors of the American Unitarian 
Association held their regular monthly meet- 
ing at their rooms, 25 Beacon Street, Tues- 
day, February 8. There were present 
Messrs. Atherton, Carr, Cornish, Eliot, Fox, 
Frothingham, Hutchinson, Lincoln, Long, 
and Wilson, and Mrs. Coolidge and Mrs. 
Keyes. 

After the reading of the records of the 
last meeting by Mr. George W. Fox, the 
assistant secretary, the treasurer presented 
the following statement for January, 1910:— 


RECEIPTS. 
Cashion) hand Jans 1, TOTO ws. Slopes wate near ainy> $30,968.48 
From Gonations. ews wesw leis Rigel abel one oda 5,785.75 
Income of invested funds .............. 4,912.70 
Interest on bank deposits .............. 17.34 


Bequest of George W. Stevens, Boston, 
Mass., final payment unconditioned... . 
Unitarian Service Pension Society, gifts 
for permanent Fund’... 21... .06.. 00% 
Investments, amount received for reinvest- 


SONG c Vere roca lesen aa ree ar wel wb ys fey ei steal a 850.75 

Comity and Fellowship Department, re- 
imbursed for advances...............5 120.00 

Publicity Department, Unitarian Calen- 
BE ACCOUME Crate are cic ents nese darelr eros 69.70 

Investment Church Building Loan Fund, 
repaid On AOans).:82.< Vk )6 side aave biden ae 2,555.00 
BBODES'SOIGS CLCore iste wie ¢ teoaieiete nesein eters 2,235.52 
$63,860.23 

EXPENDITURES. 

For missionary purposes ..........0+-se+ese $12,401.37 
Books and tracts for free distribution 880.72 
Books published for sale .......... 1,094.74 
Salaries and other missionary expen: 1,517.07 


Expenses of Unitarian Building... . 
Unitarian Service Pension Society, 
PVOREMIOR ET. 5 c's a) alcibosieie eerie mente aoe stns 
All other purposes: ).../f. oy. ot a eead bee 
Cashion hand) Feb: inystords. 5 dv. foes oo 


$63,860.23 


Upon report of the Finance Committee 
the following votes were adopted :— 

Voted, That the treasurer, Francis H. Lincoln, be and he 
is hereby authorized in the name and behalf of the Ameri- 
can Unitarian Association to sign, affix the corporate 
seal to, and deliver a deed of lots 12, 13, and part of 14, in 
Block 8, addition to Oklahoma City, Oklahoma. 

A form of application to indemnify the 
executor of the will of Mrs. Mary A. Leigh- 
ton against any loss which might be incurred 
by him because of the payment on account 
of her legacy before the time within which 
claims could be made against her estate had 
elapsed, having been read, it was 

Voted, That the treasurer, Francis H. Lincoln, be and 
hereby is authorized and empowered in the name and be- 
half of the American Unitarian Association to execute and 
deliver the foregoing instrument and to assent in its name 
to said executor’s account. 

The Committee on Publication reported 
that they had voted to print as tracts: a 
translation in Finnish of a part of ‘‘The 
Unitarian Church,’ by Rev. Joseph H. 
Crooker, D.D.; ‘‘The Proof of Immortal- 
ity,’”’ by Rev. John Haynes Holmes; ‘ Uni- 
tarianism and the Missionary Spirit,’ by 
Rev. Lewis G. Wilson; and ‘‘One Religion,”’ 
by Rev. Charles C. Everett, D.D., LL.D. 

Vhe special Committee on Ways and 
Means of readjusting and co-ordinating the 
business transacted at headquarters reported 
through Mr. Hutchinson and the recom- 
mendations of the committee were adopted. 

In view of the prospective absence of 
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the president and the secretary, the one in 
the South and the other on the Pacific Coast, 
Voted, That the March meeting of the Board be omitted. 


The secretary, on behalf of Mrs. B. W. 
Munroe of Jamaica Plain, presented to the 
Association autograph letters written by 
William Ellery Channing and Orville Dewey. 

The secretary presented a letter from 
Rey. Thomas R. Slicer, secretary of the 
board of trustees of the Hackley School, 
seeking the indorsement of the directors of 
the following names for the eligible list, 
from which trustees of the Hackley School 
may be elected: Mrs. Charles Goodhue 
King, of New York, N.Y.; Dr. Albert Shaw 
of New York, N.Y.; and Mr. Percy A. 
Atherton of Boston, Mass. 

The secretary read letters of thanks from 
the managers of the Boston Port and Sea- 
men’s Aid Society, for the use of rooms at 
25 Beacon Street, Rev. George F. Arming- 
ton, and the Unitarian Society at Bellingham, 
Wash. 

A proposition from the Unitarian Sunday 
School Society was presented, and a com- 
mittee consisting of Mr. Francis H. Lincoln, 
Mr. Percy A. Atherton, and Rev. Augustus 
P. Reccord was appointed to confer with 
a similar committee from the Sunday School 
Society. 

On motion of the secretary the president 
was authorized to appoint a Programme 
Committee for the annual meeting, and the 
following persons were appointed: Rev. 
Lewis G. Wilson, Hon. John D. Long, and 
Miss Emma C. Low. 

The president announced the enrolment 
of new societies at Attleboro, Mass., and 
Mt. Vernon, N.Y., and gave an interesting 
account of visits to churches in Connecticut, 
Burlington, Vt., Sanford, Me., Concord, 
N.H., and Ottawa, Can. Adjourned. 

Lewis G. Wixson, Secretary. 


Young People’s Religious 
Cnion. 


A Novel Entertainment. 


A somewhat unique and interesting way 
of entertaining the college boys and girls, 
many of whom are members of the Union- 
at-Large, may very well be planned now 
for the Easter vacation, or for some recess 
when all are at home. 

Many novel and amusing features may 
be introduced, but the simplest method is 
to have small tables arranged in a vestry 
or large room, each table representing a 
college, with appropriate flags and pennants 
for decorations. If it is thought best, 
graduates and older representatives of the 
various colleges may be invited, and much 
outside interest may be stimulated. 

Around each table will be grouped its 
corresponding graduates and representatives. 
College songs may be sung, stories told, 
and toasts offered. Simple refreshments 
of lemonade and crackers may be served 
from each table to the group thereabouts, 
by a hostess especially in charge; and, as a 
representative of each college is called upon 
for his response, the whole company rises 
and offers long life to the Alma Mater. 

College songs are interspersed throughout, 
and the whole evening is one of good fellow- 
ship and friendships renewed, in spite of 
some good-natured rivalry. 


‘home more and more the next years. 
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An informal reception to the home-coming 
friends may form another part of the pro- 
gramme, which may be made as varied and 
elaborate as desired. College youth lends 
itself easily to this sort of thing, and it cer- 
tainly affords an excellent opportunity for 
young and old to enjoy themselves to- 
gether. 

This has been tried in several of our 
communities within the past year or so, 
and considered sufficiently successful to 
warrant making it an annual occasion. 
Try it, all who can! 


Cnitarian Sunday-School 
Society. 


Effectiveness. 


The returns from our churches and Sun- 
day Schools, in answer to the annual appeal, 
are above the usual average. A large 
number have increased the ordinary sums. 
A majority are the same as last year. A 
small number, quite small, show a decrease. 
This is all quite gratifying. The financial 
year of our Society ends April 30, and we 
call the attention of our constituency to the 
fact. 

* * * 

The recent trip of our representative, 
Rey. Mr. Secrist, among the churches of 
the Middle West was very satisfactory. 
He found interest awake in certain quarters, 
and in the ones less alive he proceeded to 
arouse a proper spirit. The importance 
of caring for the young people will be pressed 
We 
cannot afford to neglect this serious phase 
of denominational activity. 

* * * 


There are ministers who seem to have no 
proper conception of the mission of a liberal 
church. They aspire to be lecturers and 
essayists, and aim to talk to the adult ele- 
ment in halls or in churches. They are 
soon out-classed and out-ranked by the 
ministers of other faiths in the community, 


‘who are attentive to the all-round work of 


a preacher. When progress and prosperity 
fail to ensue on their academic efforts, they 
attribute the cause to many other sources 
than the right one, which is their own in- 
ability to comprehend the situation and to 


work along the right lines. 
* * * 

I am aware that it may be said, and is 
said, that our literature, our influence, the 
example of Unitarian men and women so 
well known in history, are operating on the 
young people, and we do not need to prose- 
cute Sunday Schools. It is a fallacious 
argument and full of injury to our cause. 
This general, vague ‘‘influence’’ is deceptive 
as to ultimate results. Ours is the duty and 
the opportunity to do something direct and 
effective, and in the doing of it is our praise 
and reward. Epwarp A. Horton. 


Directors’ Meeting. 


The regular meeting of the directors was 
held Monday, February 7, at 25 Beacon 
Street. Present, Messrs. Horton, Lord, 
Humphreys, Edwards, French, James, Law- 
rance, Johnson, Mrs. Smith, Mrs. Gurney, 
Miss Bullard, and Miss Parker. 

Minutes of the preceding meeting were 
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read and approved. The treasurer’s 
monthly statement was presented, ap- 
proved, and placed on file. 

Various reports of committees and de- 
partments were offered and considered. 

“Voted, To discharge the special commit- 
tee appointed to consider methods for the 
raising of a large endowment fund.” 

“Voted, To transfer certain mortgages, on 
motion of the treasurer.”’ 

An important report from another special 
committee, on methods and means, was then 
heard. After careful consideration it was 
voted that said committee be authorized 
to confer with the directors of the Unitarian 
Association, with regard to the whole matter. 
This committee consists of Rev. W. I. 
Lawrance, Messrs. Edwards and Burt. 

“Voted, That further information be given 
to our Sunday Schools as to the Beacon Series 
of Text-books.” 

“Voted, That the thanks of the Board be 
given to Mr. Secrist for his excellent services 
in the field.” 

“Voted, That Rev. W. I. Lawrance be 
authorized to represent this Society in the 
field for the next six months, visiting schools 
and arranging for summer sessions, and 
transacting all such matters as would fall 
to the duty of Field Secretary.” 

After discussing other subjects of ways 
and means, meeting adjourned. 

Louisa P. PARKER, Clerk. 
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Religious Intelligence, 


Announcements. 


The Wednesday noon service in King’s 
Chapel, February 23, will be conducted by 
Rev. James De Normandie. Monday, Feb- 
Tuary 21, 2.30 P.M., second Lowell Institute 
lecture by Prof. E. C. Moore. 


A meeting of the members of the Unitarian 
Service Pension Society and of the incor- 
porators to whom a Massachusetts charter 
has recently been granted is called at 25 Bea- 
con Street, Boston, on Tuesday, March 1, 
at half-past three o’clock, to approve and 
confirm the newly incorporated society, to 
formally dissolve the old one, and to amend 
the recent modification of the deed of trust 
to make it accord with the wishes of the 
American Unitarian Association directors. 
George Kent, Secretary. 


The one hundred twenty-first meeting 
of the Essex Conference of Unitarian 
Churches will be held with the Second Church 
in Salem, Tuesday, Feb. 22, 1910, morning 
and afternoon. The appointed speakers 
will be: Rev. James De Normandie of 
Boston; Rev. Augustus P. Reccord of 
Springfield; Rev. Benjamin R. Bulkeley 
of Beverly, who will present a paper by Miss 
Sarah E. Lunt; Rev. Alfred Manchester 
of Salem; and Mr. Edward T. Hartman of 
Boston, secretary of the Massachusetts 
Civic League. Luncheon will be served at 
12.30 o’clock in the vestry of the church. 


Churches. 

ATTLEBORO, Mass.—Pilgrim Church, Rev. 
J. H. Applebee: At its annual meeting in 
January the society voted unanimously to 
join the fellowship of the Unitarian churches. 
At the same time it allied itself with the 
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American Unitarian Association. An Al- 
liance, with fifty-two members, has been 
formed. On the afternoon of February 9 
Miss Emma C. Low,- president of the Na- 
tional Alliance, gave an interesting talk to 
the ladies of the newly-formed organization. 


BoonvitLe, Inp.—There is no Unitarian 
Church in Boonville or in South-western 
Indiana. But some people there had heard 
of Unitarianism and wanted to hear more 
about it. A revivalist had been in the or- 
thodox churches and had tried to stir up a 
feeling against Unitarians. Twenty men 
united to hire the opera house, and had 
Rey. Henry T. Secrist, then on a Billings 
lecture trip, speak there on January 17 and 
18. These men represented the very best 
element in the community,—lawyers, judges, 
postmasters, superintendent of schools, busi- 
ness men. On the first evening of a stormy 
day more than three hundred were present. 
All the four hundred tracts were taken that 
evening. [he second evening found more 
than four hundred people, and these listened 
eagerly to the liberal gospel for an hour and 
a half. More may come of this movement 
in time, but then many liberals were con- 
firmed in their faith, and a better general 
feeling prevails. 


MariBoroucH, Mass.—Second Parish, 
Rev. Edward F. Hayward: About two hun- 
dred sat down to the annual parish supper 
on the evening of February 9. After the 
discussion of. the viands the discussion of 
the business of the annual meeting followed. 
The commemoration of the twentieth anni- 
versary of the pastor, Rev. Edward F. Hay- 
ward, was also made a feature of a very 
happy occasion. Postmaster John S. Fay 
reviewed the circumstances attending Mr. 
Hayward’s settlement in 1890, and Hon. S. 
Herbert Howe made a presentation speech, 
after which, in behalf of the society, he ex- 
tended a purse of two hundred dollars in gold. 
Encouraged by the past, the old West Parish 
looks forward to a future of usefulness. 


Mi.rorp, N.H.—First Unitarian Society, 
Rev. F. W. Holden; The fortieth annual 
parish meeting was held during the month 
of January. This meeting was in every re- 
spect as hopeful and prosperous as any held 
by the society for several years. The 
treasurer reported all bills paid, and a small 
balance on hand. The Ladies’ Society gave 
a similar report, as did the young people’s 
Society. Aboutseventy-five gathered around 
the tables of the annual parish supper, and 
eleven names were added to the member- 
ship roll of the society. 


OtTrawa, CaNnaDa.—Church of Our Father: 
The congregation recently tendered a re- 
ception to the new pastor, Rev. G. W. H. 
Troop, and to several clergymen who were 
in Ottawa in connection with the installation. 
They met in the church, where short ad- 
dresses were given by R. J. Hutcheon, for- 
merly pastor of this church, but now of 
Toronto; Rev. F. R. Griffin of Montreal; 
Dr. Samuel A. Eliot of Boston; Rev. George 
H. Badger of New York; and others. Rev. 
G. Osborne Troop, the father of the pastor, 
was present at the reception and made a 
touching address. He said in part: ‘It 
seems to be a providential thing that I 
should have been given an altogether un- 
expected opportunity to speak here. I re- 
joice for many reasons to be with you. 
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First of all, I am here as the gray-haired 
servant and worshipper of Jesus Christ, my 
Saviour and my God. Secondly, I am here 
as the father of him you have chosen for your 
minister, and of whom many kind things 
have been said in my hearing. May I 
venture to say, even in his presence, that 
what has been ‘said is well deserved? He 
and I have been chums all his life together; 
we know, we love, and trust each other.’ 
Mr. Troop went on to say that he has the 
profoundest respect for every man’s con- 
science, and that a man should not preach 
in a manner contrary to his convictions. 
In closing he said: ‘‘I honor my son for leav- 
ing the Church of England when he could 
not conscientiously remain there. I would 
far rather that he should be where he is 
to-day than he should be associated with me 
in the ministry, or that he should be some- 
where preaching Unitarianism in violation 
of his ordination vows.’’ Rev. G. W.8H. 
Troop is a Canadian by birth. He was born 
at Halifax, N.S., and was Anglican curate 
at St. John’s Church, Georgetown, a suburb 
of Washington, D.C., before becoming a 
Unitarian. 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa.—First Unitarian So- 
ciety, Rev. Charles E. St. John: Under the 
auspices of the Liberal Ministers’ Associa- 
tion of Philadelphia a course of special 
services, with addresses by experts, on the 
general subject, ‘‘Practical Ways for Im- 
proving our City,’ has been arranged. These 
meetings will be held on Sunday afternoons 
at 4.30, beginning February 20. The sub- 
jects and speakers are as follows: ‘‘ Needed 
Improvements in our Public Schools,” by 
Dr. Martin G. Brumbaugh, superintendent 
of schools; ‘‘ Practical Methods for Civic 
Improvement,’ by Mr. Richard Waterman, 
secretary of the City Club; ‘“‘The Educa- 
tion of New Americans in Citizenship,” by 
Mr. Meyer Bloomfield, director of the Civic 
Service House of Boston, Mass.; ‘‘A Cleaner 
and Quieter City,’ by Mrs. Imogen B. 
Oakley; ‘‘Better Houses for the Poor,’ by 
Mr. Gustavus A. Weber, secretary of the 
Octavia Hill Association. 


PitrsBpurRG, Pa.—Northside Unitarian 
Church, Rev Thomas Clayton: The beauti- 
ful new church of this society was dedicated 
February 6 to the worship of God and the 
service of man. The responsive service. was 
impressive. The prayer of dedication was 
offered by Rev. George H. Badger of New 
York, and Rev. L. Walter Mason, D.D., 
pastor of the First Church, preached the 
sermon. At the evening service addresses 
were given by Rev. George H. Badger and 
President F. C. Southworth of the Mead- 


Deaths. 


ROBBINS —At Belmont, Mass., Feb. 6, 1910, Abba 
TDowse Robbins, eldest daughter of the late Mary E. and 
Rev. Samuel D. Robbins. 

SNOW.—At Hackensack, N.J., Feb. 1, 
William D. Snow, in his 78th year. 


1910, Col. 


OSITION wanted as housekeeper by Canadian 

woman (35 years), where she can have infant with 

her. References given. Apply H. A. C., Christian 
Register, 272 Congress Street, Boston. 


W ANTED.—A young American woman, with a 
two-year-old boy, wants housework. Neat, trust- 

worthy, and capable. Small wages. Apply D. W. M., 

Christian Register, 272 Congress Street, Boston. 


FREE BUILDING LOTS for Unitarian settlers. 
Wine climate, purest water, graded schools, 5-cent trolley te 
Richmond, 4% miles; Unitarian society, chapel, settled min- 
ister,no debt. Write E.S. Read, Highland Springs, Va. 
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ville Theological School. Rev. A. C. Diffen- 
bach presented the greetings of the liberal 
churches of Pittsburg, and the closing words 
were said by the pastor. The dedicatory 
hymn was written for the occasion by William 
Tucker, and was printed in full on the at- 
tractive programme of the occasion, which 
contained also a brief history of the church. 
On Sunday evening, Dec. 5, 1905, Unitarian 
services were opened in Carnegie Hall by 
the present minister, Rev. Thomas Clayton, 
under the auspices of the American Unitarian 
Association. The church was organized 
on Sunday evening May 6, 1906, with forty- 
three members. In the past three years 
the membership has more than doubled. 
The lot was purchased by the American Uni- 
tarian Association in the summer of 1907, 
and ground was broken on July 8, 1909. 
The total cost of the lot and building will 
exceed twenty-five thousand dollars. 


STERLING, Mass.—First Congregational 
(Unitarian) Society, Rev. Henry D. Stevens: 
Since the present minister’s settlement of 
five years, forty-eight new names have been 
added to the parish membership. The 
Young People’s Union, one of the women’s 
societies, has lately met the expense of having 
certain changes and improvements made to 
Freeman Hall and other parts of the church 
building. As an evidence of the growth of 
the fraternal spirit among the churches, 
there is in Sterling a study-class in ‘‘Social 
Christianity,’’ composed of the three min- 
isters, Congregational, Baptist, and Uni- 
tarian, and about a dozen lay members, 
made up of two or three laymen and the 
others lay women. They are using Dr. 
Josiah Strong’s magazine pamphlet, ‘‘The 
Gospel of the Kingdom,” arid have Bliss’s 
“Encyclopedia of Social Reform’’ for ref- 
erence uses. Very interesting, live, social, 
and industrial topics are thus studied each 
week and with great benefit to all. 


Personals. 


Rev. Maxwell Savage has received and 
accepted a call to the Church of the Messiah, 
Louisville, Ky. 


Rey. Frederic A. Hinckley, who has oc- 
cupied the pulpit of the Spring Garden Uni- 
tarian Church for fourteen years, has re- 
signed his pastorate. 


From the Study to the People. 


The Congregationalist and Christian World 
believes that steps should be taken to make 
the people in the pews more familiar with 
that which the ministers in the pulpits and 
the professors in the theological seminaries 
are thinking. In the current number it 
says:— 


Speaking of the debt which our higher 
institutions of learning owe the churches,— 
and,.in our judgment, that debt is a large 
and constant one,—we think more pains 
should be taken to apprise the rank and file 
concerning the trends of thought with which 
theologians and college professors are so 
familiar. One of the best, perhaps the best 
feature of the New England Baptist Congress 
was the devotion of an entire evening to a 
consideration of what is known as the modern 


point of view, under the topic, ‘The Mes- | 


sage of the Scholar to the Modern Church.” 
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President Faunce of Brown University and 
Prof. F. L. Anderson of Newton Theological 
Institute set forth in frank, clear, and re- 
assuring fashion the results of scholarship 
so far as they appear to be practically de- 
termined. This led naturally to a state- 
ment of what should be the proper attitude 
toward scholarship on the part of both lib- 
erals and conservatives. "Those who heard 
these two addresses—laymen as well as 
ministers—felt that they had obtained some 
idea of the way in which the currents of 
thought are moving to-day, and equally 
sure that the foundations of the faith were 
not imperilled by the shifts of emphasis. 
The prevailing mood at the close of these 
addresses was similar to that at the Boston 
Ministers’ Meeting, after Prof. Benjamin W. 
Bacon of Yale had spoken onmiracles. That 
address, while frank and illuminating, was 
reverent and constructive, and men of dif- 
ferent schools of thought expressed their sat- 
isfaction with it. Those who sit in seminary 
chairs and those who occupy the pews in 
our churches should come together more 
frequently. Misunderstandings would often 
be removed and the wealth of knowledge 
at the disposal of professors and their clear- 
ness of insight made tributary to the in- 
tellectual and spiritual development of the 
average Christian. 


Unitarian and Trinitarian Theology. 

The Christian Work and Evangelist con- 
ducts a correspondence column in which an 
applicant for knowledge recently sent in 
the following query: ‘‘I would like to ask of 
what avail the prayer of a Unitarian could 
be. ‘The late chaplain of the Senate was a 
Unitarian, and the present one is of that 
belief also, I believe.’’ To this question the 
editor makes the following fair-minded and 
generous answer :— 


I would not, of course, presume to answer 
this question, for no one knows what avail 
the prayer of any one is except God. Per- 
sonally, I imagine he would hear any one’s 
paryer, be he Moslem, Buddhist, Unitarian 
or Trinitarian, Protestant or Roman Catho- 
lic. I imagine, from what Jesus tells us of 
his character, that he is glad even when 
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sinners pray unto him. But in connection 
with this question I would think that we 
all of us ought to be very careful how: we 
judge people who differ from us in theolog- 
ical and metaphysical realms, but are one 
with us in character and devotion to Christ. 
And it was on the latter point that Jesus 
always laid the emphasis. Not. him who 
expressed beliefs about him, or called him 
Lord, but who did. the will of his Father, 
was his disciple, he was continually saying. 
Now the difference between Unitarians and 
Trinitarians is a metaphysical one, rather 
than religious. The orthodox theology says 
that Jesus was divine, and that no other man 
is divine or can possess the same kind of 
divinity. The Unitarian says Jesus is divine, 
but that God_reveals himself in other men 
also, and that humanity has the potential 
divinity of Jesus in it. The orthodox 
theology is that the oneness of Jesus with the 
Father is a metaphysical oneness; 7.e., a 
oneness of person. ‘The Unitarian theology 
emphasizes Jesus’ oneness with God just as 
much, but says it is a moral oneness, a one- 
ness of purpose, spirit, and character. The 
orthodox theology has generally made his 
divinity consist in his having unique power, 
—power to work miracles or do wonders. 
The Unitarian theology has said that his 
divinity is in his love and character and 
sacrificial life. Both theologies are*one in 
emphasizing the great fact that God was 
in Jesus Christ revealing his love to the 
world and reconciling the world to himself 
and the people in it to each other. And, 
although many are probably not ready even 
to sympathize with Dr. Hillis’s great plea the 
other day in Plymouth Church, that Con- 
gregationalists and Unitarians ought to 
come together again, yet I have been greatly 
interested in seeing how practically every 
week some member of the orthodox church 
somewhere in New England suggests this. 
It interests me because it shows how rapidly 
the church is turning from emphasis on 
metaphysical distinctions to religious. Per- 
haps my correspondent might find some 
help to answering this question by asking 
herself whether, when she sings the following 
hymns, she is praying acceptably to God: 
“‘Nearer, my God, to Thee,”’ ‘‘In the Cross 
of Christ I glory,” ‘‘It Came upon the 
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The Pope Name Plate Means Even More 
To-day Than It Did Thirty Years Ago 


Thirty years ago you knew that Pope Bicycles were the 
You can be even surer of that to-day. 


In the great Pope Mfg. Company is centred the biggest 
bicycle business in America—the consolidation of more 
than thirty factories, with all the noted patents and im- 
provements known to bicycle manufacture. 


Columbia — Rambler — Tribune 


Cleveland — Monarch — Crescent 


No matter what the name, you get in amy Pope bicycle the leadership of 
more than a quarter of a century. 

No need to depend upon one model for all conditions—a Po 
model for your n ee t 
machines for racing, Chainless Machines for all-around service, sturdy 
little machines for young folks. 

Just be sure it’s a Pope wheel when you go to buy, and you can’t go wrong. 

There’s proheliy a Pope agent in yourtown. But write and tell us just 

@ of a wheel you want, what price you want to pay, etc., and 
we'll send you full particulars, with catalogue. 
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Midnight Clear, That Glorious Song of 
Old,” ‘‘Immortal Love, forever full, for- 


ever Flowing Free.’’ These were all written 
by Unitarians. 


The Lessons of Sorrow and Suffering. 


The true and highest values of the spiritual 
world consist, I say, in the triumph over 
suffering, over sorrow, and over unreason- 
ableness; and the triumph over these things 
may appear in our human lives in three 
forms: First, as mere personal fortitude,— 
as the stoical virtues in their simplest ex- 
pression. The stoical virtues are the most 
elementary stage of the higher spiritual life. 
Fortitude is indeed required of every con- 
scious agent who has control over himself at 
all.... Willing endurance of suffering and 
grief is the price that you have to pay foi 
conscious fidelity to any cause that is vast 
enough to be worthy of the loyalty of a life- 
time. And thus no moral agent can be made 
perfect except through suffering borne in the 
service of his cause. Secondly, the triumph 
* over suffering appears in the higher form of 
that conscious union with the divine plan 
which occurs when you learn that love and 
loyalty and the idealizing of life and the 
most precious and sacred of all human re- 
lationships are raised to their highest levels, 
only when we not merely learn in our own 
personal case to suffer, to sorrow, to endure, 
and be spiritually strong, but when we learn 
to do these things together with our own 
brethren. For the comradeship of those 
who willingly practise fortitude not merely 
as a private virtue, but as brethren in sorrow, 
is a deeper, sweeter, a more blessed com- 
radeship than ever is that of the lovers who 
have not yet been tried so as by fire. But, 
thirdly, and best, the triumph of the spirit 
over suffering is revealed to us not merely 
when we endure, when we learn through 
sorrow to prize our brethren more, and when 
we learn to see new powers in them and even 
in our poor selves,—powers such as only sor- 
row could bring to light,—but when we also 
turn back from such experiences to real life 
again, remembering that sorrow’s greatest 
lesson is the duty of offering ourselves more 
than ever to the practical service -of some 
divine cause-in this world.— Prof. Josiah 
Royce, in Harvard Theological Review. 


Men’s Church Organizations. 


The American Federation of Men’s Church 
Organizations (Interdenominational) will 
hold its annual meeting in the First Baptist 
Church, Boston, on Wednesday, March 9g, 
1910. The afternoon session will begin at 
2.30, and the programme includes, besides 
business, an address upon ‘‘Federation,’’ 
by Rev. E. Tallmadge Root, field secre- 
tary of the Federation of Churches; ‘‘ The 
Local Federation of Men’s Church Organi- 
zations,” by Rev. F. E. Marble of Cam- 
bridge; and ‘‘ The American Federation,”’ by 
Frank H. Noyes, Esq., of Boston. There 
will be a Question Box, conducted by Rev. 
Parris T. Farwell of Wellesley Hills, and 
abundant opportunity will be given for 
discussion of the addresses. The evening 
session will be at 7.30, and at this session 
addresses will be given by Rev. O. P. 
Gifford, also of Brookline, and ex-Goy. 
George H. Utter of Rhode Island. The 
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soda crackers when 
and where you will, 
there is only one way 
by which you can 
absolutely depend on 


their freshness and 
goodness, and that is 
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Page Class Quartet of Boston will sing. All 
interested in the work of men’s church or- 
ganizations are invited to attend, and local 
federations and individual men’s clubs are 
urged to send delegates. 


Rere and There. 


The new queen of Belgium is probably the 
first queen in history to hold a medical 
degree. She gained it at Leipzig before her 
marriage, and has given practical proof of 
her interest in her profession by founding 
a free dispensary, which she visits almost 
daily. Her father, the late Duke Charles 
Theodore of Bavaria, won eminence as an 
oculist. 


The first considerable snow of the season 
in New York had the same effect on the arctic 


musk-ox in the zoological garden that the 
first swimming day in summer has upon the 
small boy in the country. The ox cavorted 
in his enclosure for hours, as if he were in- 
toxicated with delight. The spectators sup- 
posed it was delight, but who knows but 
that the snow to him was like the playing 
of ‘“‘Home, Sweet Home,”’ to an American 
wandering in a strange land? 


Even to those who feel the most grievously 
hampered by adverse destiny there is en- 
couragement in a brave life that recently 
ended in Germany. Sixty-five years ago 
a little child, Karl Lohmeyer, was born there 
without hands or arms. A cheerless future 
must have been predicted for him! But he 
lived to be an active teacher and to write 
several valuable treatises; and at the time 
of his death he was Professor of History in 
the University of Konigsberg. 
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Pleasantries, 


“T have nothing but praise for our new 
minister.” 
came round.”—Stray Stories. 


She (taking the place he has offered her): 
“So sorry to deprive you of your seat.” 


Monsieur: ‘‘Ah, no depravity, Mees.”’— 
The Sketch. 

“Willie, is it true that you struck your 
little brother on the nose?” ‘“‘Yessum, but 
he provoked me.’”’ ‘‘Provoked you? How?’’ 
“He hit back.’’—Cleveland Leader. 

Nephew (to returning aunt): ‘‘And did 


you think of me while you were away?” 


Aunt: ‘‘Certainly.” Nephew: ‘Then open 
your trunk and let me see it.’’—Fliegende 
Blétiter. 


“Is this a popular song?’’ inquired a 
customer in the music store. ‘‘ Well,’ said 
the salesman, “‘lots of folks sing it, but as yet 
no one is sufficiently tired of it for it to be 
what you’d call popular.’’—Washington Star. 


First Boy (dropping in for a call): ‘“What 
are you doing with your hat and coat and 
gum boots on in the house?’’ Second Boy: 
“Mamma is putting things to rights, and I 
want to keep these things where I can find 
*em.’’—Good News. 


“What’s the matter?’’ asked the stage 
manager, who noticed that something was 
going wrong toward the end of “Hamlet.”’ 
“Tt’s the first grave-digger,”’ whispered] Vise Riss Gait) (ii eae aan. em 
Horatio. ‘‘He says that, unless you give 
him the price of a good meal, he’ll eat the 
loaf of bread they’re using for ‘Yorick’s 
skull.’ ’—Quips. 


A newspaper reports an 
civilities between two artists. ‘‘Well, old 
man,’’ said one, ‘“‘how’s business?”’ “‘Splen- 
did!’”’ said number two, “I’ve just got a 
commission from a millionaire who wants 
his children painted very badly.’’ ‘‘Good! 
I congratulate you, my boy. You're the 
very man for a job like that.”’ 


exchange of 


Two little girls, whose father was an earn- 
est member of the Society for the Preven- 
tion of Cruelty to Animals, were taken to a 
menagerie. When they returned, their father 
said, ‘I hope you didn’t see any cruelty 
to the poor beasts.’”’ ‘“‘Oh, yes, papa,’’ said 
the older girl. “What was it?” ‘Why, 
the lion-tamer put his head right in the lion’s 
mouth’— ‘Well, what was cruel about 
that?” ‘‘Why, you could see, just as plainly 
as could be, that the horrid man had hair 
oil on his head!’’ 


Irish viceroys are stripped of their sov- 
ereign attributes as soon as they reach 
English waters, which gives point to the 
following story told of Lord Houghton and 
a lady with whom he was acquainted. They 
both found themselves on board the Holy- 
head packet. During the voyage from 
Ireland the lady treated the viceroy with 
ceremonious respect. So soon, however, as 
the packet entered Holyhead harbor, she 
said to him, ‘‘ Now, Bobby, you’re no longer 
a viceroy, so take my bag and make yourself 
useful.’’—London Truth. 


A Georgia man of enormous girth stood 
at his gate watching the passage of Gen. 
Johnston’s army. All at once three or four 
men left the ranks and came running toward 
the gate, exclaiming: ‘‘We’ve found him! 
We’ve found him!’”’ The fat man was as- 
tonished and perhaps a little frightened, 
and the captain of the company demanded: 
“What is it? Whom have you found?” 
‘Why, captain,’ answered the men, still 
dancing about the bewildered citizen, “‘don’t 
you see? We’ve found the man that swal- 
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lowed our bass drum! 


“So I noticed when the plate | 
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222. Seeing Jesus. By FREDERIC H. Kent 


A true image of Jesus isseen through his impression 
upon those about him. which reveals, through this 
direct human relationship, the real elements of his 
power, 


223. From the Old Faith to the New. 
By Five MINISTERS 


The personal experiences of several ciergymen, as 
told by themselves, in giving up their Orthodox faith 
for the Unitarian. 


224. A Little Catechism 


Of Unitarian faith, fellowship, and organization in 
the form of twenty- three questions and answers. 


226. The History of Unitarianism in the 
Southern Churches. By ARTHUR A. BRooxks 
Charleston, New Orleans, Louisville, and Richmond. 
227. What is it to be a Liberal in Religion? 
By CHARLES W. WENDTE 


Charitableness of opinion, conviction of principle, 
a receptive attitude of mind, sincerity in matters ot 
faith, are all essential elements. 


229. The Wonderful Hope. 
By CHARLEs F. Do.g, D.D. 


Like love, honor, truth, the hope of immortality, 
instead of being an uncertain and tenuous thing, really 
belongs in the same class with the most substantial 
facts whieh constitute life. 


The above tracts will be sent free to any 
address upon request. Please order by 
number only, not Y title. 
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THE MISSES ALLEN 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


WEST NEWTON, MASS. 
Telephone, 131-1 Newton, West. 


THE ALLEN SCHOOL 


A school where boys are taught to be self- _ 
reliant. Individual instruction. Thoro rh 
preparation for college or scientific schoo 
Athletic training. For catalogue, address 
Everett Starr Jones, Headmaster, 
Box AA, West Newton, Mass. 

FOR 


POWDER POINT SCHOOL FoR 


BOX 638, DUXBURY, MASS. 
Ug i and Advanced Classes 
H. P. MOULTON, Jr., Principal 


Associated with ERIC FOREST SCHOOL 
F. B. KNAPP, Director. 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 


FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORKERS and PARISH 
ASSISTANTS. For particulars address the Dean, 
MRS. CLARA T. GUILD, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


The Meadville Theological School 


MEADVILLE, PA. 
(Founded 1844) 


Is a modern, undogmatic training school for the . 
ministry, which seeks to combine accuracy of . 
scholarship with catholicity of spirit and practical 


efficiency. In order to meet the demands made 
upon it by the churches, it needs at once double 
its present number of students. For catalogue 
address the President, 

F.C. SOUTHWORTH. 


PROCTOR ACADEMY 


ANDOVER, N.H. A Unitarian School for both sexes. 

‘ uition ave Board, $250 é year. Laveen in Business 
omestic cience. ew ymnasiu ew Se Tat D > 

mitories. College Certificate. T. Pp. FARR, ‘Preetiinte 


HACKLEY SCHOOL 


TARRYTOWN, N.Y. 


Rev. SAMUEL x ELIOT, D.D., President, Trustees. 
For Catalogue address 
WALTER B. GAGE, Headmaster. 


GEO. H. ELLIS CO., Printers 


272 CONGRESS STREET, 
BOSTON. 


